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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


the Throne, with which the business of the 
session of Parliament was formally wound up on Thursday, was of 
the approved stereotyped form. There was a touch of novelty in 
the prayer at the close, that Providence might enlighten constituen- 
cies in their choice of representatives at the coming elections, 





Tue Speech fro: - 


coupled as it was with a meaning allusion to our “ Protestant | 
This indirect appeal to sectarian prejudices had a | 
painful importance added to it by the news of the Stockport | 


institutions.” 


riots, received on the very day it was uttered. 
however, the least inexplicit avowal of the policy upon which 
Ministers appeal to the electors for support, that has e- 
seaped from them in the course of four months that have 
elapsed since their accession to office. The rest of the 
Speech was simply historical,—an enumeration of acts passed 
and monies voted by Parliament; of treaties concluded wit 
and battles won over barbarous or semi-barbarous powers by | 
her Majesty’s “overnment; of measures said to have 
to mitigate social dislocation occasioned in Australia by the | 
discovery of the gold-tields—measures of which nothing had been | 
heard before, and of which some more detailed explanation might 
have been reassuring. 

The course of Parliamentary business since the change of Minis- 
try at the end of February has flowed on exactly in the channel | 
we anticipated. The session has not been closed abruptly to “turn | 
out the Tories”; intervals of time left unemployed while the 
routine business of the session was ing along have been 
made available for the passing of useful and urgent acts; Minis- 
ters and their opponents do not go to the country on the one 

uestion of Free-trade—that question is indeed not to be raised at | 

lin the elections. Lord Derby and his friends claim credit as 
having by prolonging the session and by judicious management 
obtained for the country the benefits of the Legal, Sanitary, and 
Yolonial reforms that have become law. Their merit in this is at 
least questionable. There would be no lack of charity in saying 
that the session was prolonged less with a view to useful legis- 
lation than from the necessities of the case, and perhaps with 
a view to the gaining of time for electioneering arrangements. 
The fact, too, of rather more than the average number of 
useful laws having been passed in a session of less than average 
length, is due far be to the tact or wisdom of Ministerial leaders, 
than to the pressure of circumstances. With occasional excep- 
tions, the tacit compact that all discassions tending unnecessari 
to prolong the session should be avoided, has been kept on both 
sides. Though Parliament has sat fewer than the usual number 
of hours, it has had more to allot to real business. The measures, 
too, which Ministers undertook to carry, had been in whole or in 
part prepared beforehand by their predecessors, and of course en- 
countered no serious opposition. The money-votes were passed | 
with unprecedented unanimity and speed. To the temporary | 
suspension of the faction-fights in which the time of Parliament is | 
usually wasted, while parties were mustering their forces for a 
ps electoral contest, and to the circumstance of Ministers 
aving undertaken to do the work of their opponents, is owing 
the fertility of a comparatively short session in valuable completed 
measures. 








_ The dissolution of Parliament was announced by proclamation 
in the Gazette on the same day that the prorogation took place. 

Whatever may have been in other respects its merits or Somertts, 
the Parliament of 1847-1852 must be admitted to have reflected 
psetty accurately the average political intelligence and morality of 

€ nation. Its Members possessed among them a fair amount 
of political knowledge, though of too desultory and fragmentary 








It contains, | 


n taken | 


| a nature to inspire definite legislation; they were animated by a 
' large amount of philanthropy and respect for virtue, though con- 
| siderably tainted by jobbing tastes and habits. Their conduct has 
consequently been characterized by somewhat vague aspirations 
| after good, not always entirely barren of results; by a good.deal of 
| factious brawling and waste of time; by a disposition to yield to 
the pressure of events and public opinion, rather than to forestall 
| the one or guide the other. 
Elected soon after the disruption of the old hereditary parties 
| by the self-denying patriotism of Sir Robert Peel, the Senne 
of Commons, like the country, was divided into a number of 
small political coteries, none of which could command a majority. 
The Whig minority, kept in order, during the first three or four 
| sessions, by the protecting censorship (opposition it certainly was 
not) of Sir Robert Peel, continued during that time to carry on the 
business of the House, though not always in a very eflicient 
|manner. The Ministerial crisis of the session 1851 left it doubtful 
whether even the protection of Peel could have much longer kept 
them in their places; and the crisis of the present year shows 
that their internal dissensions were suflicient to uproot them. 
They have made way for a party not more numerous, not more cor- 
| dially united in opinion and sentiment than themselves, but so far, 
| apparently, more amenable to discipline. 
| he first session of the Parliament commenced in and was con- 
tinued through a period of grave embarrassment and difficulty. Ire- 
| land had not recovered from the years of famine, and was disturbed 
by reckless and vulgar agitation. The industrial interests of the 
whole empire were paralyzed by the results of the mad speculation 
of preceding years. The revolutionary movements on the Conti- 
nent inspired well-grounded fears of complicated foreign relations 
and of contagious anarchical excitement at home. Events which 
neither Government nor the Parliament could control have dis- 
ersed these clouds. A combination of favourable circumstances 
1as reéstablished material prosperity ; the revolutionary storm on 
| the Continent has been stilled, at least for a time, and_ the conta- 
gion did not seize upon this country; the distress of Ireland has 
been alleviated, in part by the return of more favourable seasons, 
in part’by the flight of a large portion of its inhabitants from the 
famine-stricken shores. 

A review of the positive action of the late Parliament leaves 
a predominating impression of a great waste of time in personal 
and party altercations, and the discussion of measures undertaken 
with imperfect information or with a want of earnest purpose, for 
the most part crude in themselves, and abandoned or postponed 
with apathy and levity. The boastful agitation of Financial Re- 
formers has led to little but Committees of inquiry; the efforts of 
Parliamentary Reformers have resulted only in the disfranchise- 
ment of one or two venal boroughs, with a general measure for 
the punishment of similar offenders in future, much mutilated 
in the latter stages of its progress; the administration of Foreign 
affairs has not been materially benefited by the exchange of the 
hero of the Pacifico blockade for the hero of the Mather truckling ; 
the Parliament inaugurated by specious professions of zeal for the 
abolition of the last relies of sectarian proscription by the admission 
of Jews to Parliament, has closed a the influence of a resur- 
rection of Anti-Catholic fervour, not unprovoked, but transecend- 
ing the limits both of reason and prudence; Colonial mismanage- 
ment attained a culminating point under Earl Grey, from which, 
however, in the nature of things it has begun to descend. 

Yet has this vacillating oa party-vexed Parliament been far 
from barren in useful legislation. The Free-trade policy, inaugu- 
rated by Sir Robert Peel’s Tariff-reform and his repeal of the Corn- 
laws, has been continued andextended. The introduction of Poor- 
laws into Ireland and Scotland has amended in part’a culpable 
omission in the social administration of those countries; the laws 
to promote the sale of Encumbered Estates in Ireland, and to 
remove the most mischievous features of the Entail-laws in Scot- 
land, are valuable boons. These were the fruits of the four Whig- 
led sessions; the session of Derby ascendancy has also contributed 
its quota. The somewhat desultory and aimless efforts to promote 
lead and sanitary reforms, which during the tirst four sessions 
had been gradually assuming a more distinct shape, have yielded 
their first fruits in the shape of acts to amend the proceedings in 
the Courts of Law and emancipate Copyholds, and in measures to 
commence the abolition of Intramural Interments and the intro- 
duction of a better system of Metropolitan Water-supply. The con- 
cessions relating to the administration of waste lands in Australia 
and government in New Zealand are an advance in Colonial policy. 
For these improvements no individuals can properly claim much 
credit; they are the result of repeated discussions among men of 
average knowledge and intelligence, gradually correcting each 
others’ crudities, and making practical though as yet imperfect 
measures. 
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Something positive has been gained for the public by the labours 
of the late Parliament; and in the progress of opinion on many 

uestions there is latent promise of more for the time to come. 

ore judicious and practical views of financial, legal, electoral, and 
administrative reform, begin to prevail ; and the fatal consequences 
of appeals to ignorant religious intolerance, already apparent, may, 
it is to be hoped, warn the more cultivated intellects who ulti- 
mately lead public opinion to desist from them in very shame. 
The hopelessness of reconstructing worn-out and obsolete party 
distinctions, daily becoming more apparent, is leading men to 
entertain projects of new combinations. The late Parliament 
has amended in some measure our laws and institutions, and the 
turbid stream of prejudice and faction that rolled through its 
earlier sessions has been insensibly working off its stains. Though 
unmarked by any prominent excellence over its predecessors, it 
has perhaps contributed a fair average of useful legislation and 
public enlightenment. 


The election struggle will be short, and there is little appear- 
ance of its being sharp. In a fourth part of the constituencies 
there is no contest, and in few of the rest do any earnest pre- 
parations appear to be made. The truth is, that the result of the 
rea election, like the fate of the Free-trade policy, is decided 

y a foregone conclusion. All parties know their own and their 
antagonists’ strength pretty exactly, and are indisposed to waste 
time, strength, or money, in unavailing efforts. The weaker can- 
didates, like the hero of Paradise Lost when he “ saw his mounted 
scale aloft,” “ fly murmuring,” and leave the field to more potent 
rivals. Something, too, may be owing to the panic struck into 
venal constituencies and traftickers in them by the result of the 
St. Albans investigation. An attempt to bring forward a fifth 
candidate for the City of London es sroved abortive. But 
the tone in which the Liberal sitting Suihes were spoken of by 
those who protested against the movement, as likely to endanger 
the seats of one or other of them, was the reverse of flattering. 








THE SPECTATOR. 





Thus, though Lord John Russell’s return was treated as a matter | 


of consequence for the Liberal cause, great care was taken to pro- 
test against his retention of the office of leader. What with the 
support given to indifferent Members lest any change should be 
for the worse, and what with the obtrusion of an inferior class of 
candidates, there can be little doubt that any slight difference 
between the new Parliament and the old will be in the direction 
of that vulgarizing tendency which has been gradually lowering 
the standard of Parliamentary qualifications. 





In the Stockport riots the country is beginning to reap the 
fruits of the Durham Letter. By that characteristically cunning 
but rash stroke of policy, Lord John Russell “ sowed the wind to 
reap the whirlwind.” His successors in office have turned his own 
arms against him, and use them more recklessly. Their Procla- 
mation against Roman Catholic processions bears a similar re- 
lation to the Durham Letter that the harangues of Danton and 
Robespierre did to those of the Girondins. Lord John was the 
first to appeal to those vague and fierce prejudices of the rude, 
ignorant masses, which are by courtesy designated “ Protestant 
sentiment”; his rivals have followed his lead, and “gone far to 
better his instructions.” Indirectly, if not directly, the procla- 
mation against Romanist processions has caused the Stock- 
port riots. 
rant Protestants and ignorant Romanists like a spark upon 
tinder, and prepared them to break out into flame with the 
first supply of fuel or breath of wind. The religious jealousy ap- 
pears to have been by no means unmixed; but the occasion was 
<7 welcome as a vent for standing feuds between English and 


It fell upon the resuscitated jealousies of igno- | 


rish, discontented factory hands and “ knobsticks,” as well as Pro- | 


testant and Catholic. The procession was not one of those against 
which either the law or the proclamation was levelled. 
simply an anniversary array of charity scholars, such as is every- 
where customary, and among all sects or educational associations. 
It was marked by no ecclesiastical insignia. The Magistrates, 
though their attention was called to it beforehand, did not feel 


It was | 


themselves warranted to prevent it; and in acting thus they in- | 


terpreted the law rightly. But the mob did not understan 
difference between legal and illegal processions of the same in- 
dividuals, and the display was regarded as a triumph by the low 
Catholics—as an insult by the low Protestants. 
cussions among polemics of the beer-shop, street-fights, and the 
wrecking and plundering of houses and chapels. Ifthe Magistrates 
evinced a correct understanding of the law in not interfering with 
the procession, the delay of decisive measures to stop the brawls 
which ensued from it needs explanation. Preliminary skirmishes 
were in progress from Monday till Wednesday, yet no serious effort 
was made to stop them, or to add to the strength of the police by 
auxiliaries. The sequel has been, a series of outrages unexampled 
in this country since the time of Lord George Gordon's riots. The 


the | 


Hence angry dis- | 


(Saturday, 





France, like England, has this week had a Parliamentary proro- 
gation, though not as preparatory to a general election. The parting 
address of the President to his legielators is bland and conciliatory ; 
but M. Bonaparte is never so smooth-spoken as when he is broodin 
mischief. The outbreak of old Parliamentary habits whick 
marked the elose of the legislative session will neither be forgotten 
nor forgiven. 
their easy labours by a banquet, at which no speeches were made, 
and only one toast was given—the health of the President. 





Debates ant Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 

Hovst or Lorps. Saturday, June 26. Bills forwarded a stage. 

Monday, June 28. Petition against the removal of Smithfield Market to Copen- 
hagen Fields— Militia Pay Bill, passed through Committee— Patent Law Amend- 
ment Bill; Amendments of the Commons assented to— New Zealand Government 
Bill, read a third time and passed—Suitors in Chancery Bill, read a third time and 
passed— Improvement of the Jurisdiction of Equity Bill; an Amendment of the Com- 
mons rejected-- Metropolitan Burials Bill, passed through Committee— Encumbered 
Estates Ireland Bill, read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, June 29, County Court Jurisdiction, &c.; Discussion raised on Petitions 
by Lord Brougham. 

Wednesday, June 30. Business of the Session reviewed by Lord Lyndhurst and 
other Peers— Royal Assent to many Bills—Improvement of Jurisdiction of Equity 
Bill; the refusal of the Commons to agree to an amendment submitted to. 

Thursday, July 1. Prorogation of Parliament by the Queen in person. 

Hovse or Commons. TJwesday, June 29. A morning sitting. Disputes with 
Tuscany settled; Government Statement—Expulsion of Scotch Missionaries from 
Austria; Mr, Anstey’s Resolution moved by Sir Harry Verney, debated, and with- 
drawn. 

Wednesday, June 30. Improvement of Jurisdiction of Equity Bill; an amend- 
ment by the Lords rejected, on the motion of Mr. Walpole. 

Thursday, July 1. Last Acts of the House of Commons. 

TIME- TABLE, 


The Lords. The Commcens, 






Hour of Hour of | Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
Saturday ...e.ceeeees 2h ee 3 om 
MORGAT 20 ccccccceces 5h .... Sh 45m | 
Tucsday ...0.-ceecees 5h 6h 45m Tuesday .scsceseceees Noon .... 4h Om 
Wednesday.... ..... 12)h » 4h Om Wednesday .. lth 4h Om 
Thursday ........ Noon .... 2h 30m | Thursday ..... «+ Th 2h 45m 
Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 12h 30m Sittings this Weck, 3; Time, 7h 45m 
—— thisSession, 69; — 15%h 55m this Session, 92; — 59ih 3m 





Case or THE Scotcu MIssioNArtes.1n AUSTRIA, 


The resolution respecting the expulsion of Mr. Wingate, Mr. Smith, 
and Mr. Edward, from the Austrian dominions, which Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey lately attempted to bring before the House, but which was 
shelved for the time by a “ count-out ” was brought forward on Tuesday 
by Sir Harry VERNey. 

The Speaker interposed, to state that it was not competent for one 
Member to move a resolution put on the paper by another Member, with- 
out the leave of every Member of the House. Sir Harry Verney said, 
he did not believe that any one would object to his bringing forward the 
motion; and no sign of objection appearing in any quarter, he proceeded 
very briefly to support the resolution. 

He said that he traced the act of the Austrian Government in this and 
other similar cases to the influence now exercised by the Court of Rome at 
Vienna ; and he contended, that as Mr. Wingate, and the other reverend 
gentlemen who have suffered, had transgressed no law, and indeed had done 
nothing more than their duty, our Government is bound to demand compen- 
sation for the injustice and loss they have sustained. The resolution, as ori- 
ginally framed by Mr. Anstey, and as now moved by Sir Harry Verney, was 
in these words— 

* That this House, recognizing the undoubted title of the Queen’s subjects resi- 
dent in foreign countries to the continual protection of her Majesty, in respect of 
their liberty, property, and other personal rights,— and considering that in the case of 
the Reverend Messrs. Wingate, Smith, and Edward, arbitrarily expelled from the 
Austrian dominions in the month of January last, with their wives and children, 
under circumstances involving much sacrifice of property and other hardships to the 
sufferers, those rights were violated, and that no redress has been hitherto obtained 
for the violation,—is of opinion that the case is one calling for prompt and earnest 
measures on the part of her Majesty’s Government.” 

Mr. Krynatrp seconded the motion. 

The Cuance.ior of the Excurqver said, the motion had come on him 
by surprise, but he was ready to give full explanations. 

He regretted that Sir Harry Verney had not favoured the House with a 
motion of his own; as such a motion would not have been couched in 
language so strong, or so little supported by facts, as that now again moved. 
He proceeded to explain separately the case of Messieurs Wingate and Smith 
and the case of Mr. Edward, 

On the 17th of February, Earl Granville, then Foreign Secretary, wrote 
the first despatch on this subject to the Earl of Westmoreland, our Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna. He informed the Earl of Westmoreland, that some religious 
deputations had just called his attention to the following facts. Messieurs 
Wingate and Smith were missionaries from the Free Church of Scotland for 
the conversion «! the Jews, who had established themselves at Pesth in 1841 
with the knowledge and approbation of the then Viceroy of Hungary, and who 
had continued there ever since except for a short time in 1848, when they 
withdrew in order to avoid imputations that they meddled with the political 
troubles then rife in Hungary ; and that during the whole of that time they 
uniformly gave to the constituted authorities all information as to their pro- 
ceedings and objects, they transgressed no law, and they conducted themselves 


| with such propriety that in the lifetime of the late Palatinate they always 


work still goes on at intervals ; and the orderly inhabitants are dis- | 


tracted between the outrages they see perpetrated under their eyes, 
and rumours of inroads of the Irish Papists from the surrounding 
districts to avenge their brethren. Stockport is now filled with 
soldiers, called in to repress anticipated frays. 

What has happened at Stockport may happen at any moment in 
any part of England or Scotland where Irish labourers have been 
attracted in considerable numbers: and what effect is the news of 
this outbreak calculated to produce in Ireland? Surely there is 
in these events a sufficient warning to all reasonable men to desist 
from the electioneering “ No-Popery ” howl. 








enjoyed his especial countenance and protection. Nevertheless, on the 15th 
of January 1851, they were summarily, and without cause assigned, dis- 
missed from Pesth, and were compelled within six days to dispose of their 
property, and, with their wives and families, todepart in the depth of winter 
from their homes. Lord Granville had followed up his information by the 
following instructions. 

“* Although it is not for her Majesty’s Government to suggest what amount of re- 
ligious toleration should be exercised in Austria, and although her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are aware that measures as rigorous as the above have at different times been 
applied both to Protestant Austrian subjects and to foreigners not subjects of her 
Majesty,—and although her Majesty’s Government have therefore abstained from 
making a formal demand for redress,—yet her Majesty’s Government cannot think it 
possible that the Austrian Government should have been acquainted with the parti- 
culars stated above when they ordered the hasty expulsion of these unoffending per- 
sons ; and I have therefore to instruct you, in bringing the matter under the notice 
of Prince Schwarzenberg, to leave it to the good feelings of the Austrian Government 
to decide whether they think fit to afford any compensation to those persons for the 
bodily sufferings entailed on themselves and their families by their sudden remov al 
at this inclement season, and for the loss of property inflicted on them by the forced 
sale, amounting almost to confiscation, of their effects.” Ps 

“* Thus, Lord Granville very wisely and very properly left it to the good 
feeling of the Austrian Government to decide whether they would give any 
and what compensation in this case.” That having been the position im 


The representatives celebrated the termination of | 
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July 3, 1852. ruE 
aS ‘ 
which the case was placed by Lord Granville, it fell to the duty of Lord 
Malmesbury to answer on the 20th of March a memorial transmitted from 
Glasgow by Mr. Guthrie. In doing so, through Mr. Addington, he informed 
the memorialists that it appeared as matter of fact ascertained, “ that the 
measure in question was a opted in pursuance of the determination of the 
Austrian Government no longer to tolerate any interference on the part of 
foreign missionaries with the religious belief of Austrian Jews”; and the 
letter written by Mr. Addington contained this addition— 

“Tam further to point out to you, that it is not for her Majesty's Government to 
dictate to the Austrian Government what amount of religious toleration should be 
exercised in Austria, and that consequently her Majesty’s Government have ab- 
stained from making a formal demand for redress; but I have to inform you that her 
Majesty's Minister at Vienna has been instructed, in bringing this matter under the 
notice of the Austrian Government, to leave it to the good feelings of that Govern- 
ment to decide whether they think fit to afford any compensation to the missionaries 
in question for the bodily sufferings entailed on themselves and families, and for the 
loss of property inflicted on them by the forced sale of their effects. To this demand 
no reply has yet been returned by the Austrian Government, but the Prime Minister 
promised to give the subject his immediate attention.” ‘ ’ 

When this letter was read by Mr. Anstey, he denounced it with loud scorn 
and indignation, as a change of the foreign policy of the Government made 
by the present Foreign Secretary: but the House would see that the letter 
was nothing more than a repetition of the despatch from Earl Granville. 
So much for Mr. Anstey’s obstreperous charge. On the 19th of April, Count 
Buol, the present Austrian Prime Minister, informed our Ambassador, that 
inquiry had been made into the case; and he gave him the result in a me- 
morandum. 

“From the reply of the Ministry of the Interior of the 17th of this month, the 
British Minister is informed, first, that Messrs. Wingate and Smith were from the 
first only tolerated in the exercise of their calling, and that therefore the withdrawal 
of this tacit toleration was always in the power of the Government; further, that 
their removal only took place in consequence of clear evidence of their having re- 
peatedly overstepped and transgressed the existing laws and regulations; and that 
the Imperial authorities only adopted this measure to avoid the necessity of adopting 
more stringent measures against them, namely, prosecuting them according to law.” 

Messieurs Wingate and Smith had complained of a loss of 472/. by the forced 
sale of their furniture. Their claim resembled that of Don Pacifico at Athens. 
Count Buol stated that it was most exaggerated, and could not be admitted 
fora moment; indeed, there was great doubt whether the sale of the furni- 


SPE 


ture had not been a very advantageous one : but he stated that the Austrian | 


Government was willing to present to the missionaries a proportionate sum 
under the head of travelling expenses, if they would accept it. On the 17th 
of June, Lord Malmesbury forwarded an abstract of the evidence taken be- 
fore the authorities at Pesth, to the Reverend Moody Stuart, with a request 
that Messieurs Wingate and Smith would return to the Foreign Office any 
statement they might be able to make on the truth of that evidence. ‘‘ Not 
one single line has been received by the Government in reply to that letter.” 

The case of Mr. Edward, at Lemberg, in Austrian Poland, was described 
as even more hard and tyrannical than that of Messieurs Wingate and 
Smith: but it was in truth even less plausible. On the 17th of December 
1851, Mr. Edward was ordered out of Lemberg; but on the 23d of the same 
month, that order was rescinded by a note from General Lilienborn, and Mr. 
Edward was informed that he might remain at Lemberg till the matter had 
been referred to the Minister of Instruction and Religion in Vienna. When 
Mr. Edward received the rescinding order, he repaired to Vienna, and was 
there distinctly informed by Baron Bach, the Minister of the Interior, that 
it was no way desired he should leave Lemberg, but only refrain from hold- 
ing his religious meetings till the competent authorities had decided on the 
case submitted to them. Lord Westmoreland also advised him to remain at 
Vienna temporarily; but afterwards, learning that he wished to go back to 
Lemberg, Lord Westmoreland applied to Prince Schwarzenberg for permis- 
sion; and Prince Schwarzenberg said he would grant it the moment Mr. 
Edward should ask for it. Mr. Edward returned without asking, and with- 
out Prince Schwarzenberg’s interference. When thus returned to Lemberg, 
“there was no reason,”’ writes Lord Westmoreland, “ for his departure from 
the Austrian states at the time he determined to undertake his journey,” [in 
mid-winter, with deep snow over the country]; but he chose to do so. Lord 
Westmoreland continues— 

“ Why he left that capital to undertake the arduous journey to Breslau, is what 
the authorities in Vienna have not been able to discover. They know of no order 
issued to him after the note of General Lilienborn; and, if Mr. Edward received any 
subsequent one, they have requested to be furnished with a copy of it; and they are 
anxious to obtain it, because, as no decision was taken upon the application I had 
made on behalf of Mr. Edward, any order to leave the country before such decision 
had been come to, and which I had requested him to wait for, would be in direct 
contradiction of the note which had been transmitted to him on the 23d of December 
from General Lilienborn.” 

Mr. Edward had been permitted to perform divine service in his own 
chapel, and to convert those of the Jewish population who entered his chapel. 
Mr. Edward had acknowledged, however, that he had committed the indis- 
cretion of preaching to the Christian population of a village in the neigh- 
bourhood. The fact is, therefore, that Mr. Edward was treated with gen- 
tleness, that he left Lemberg without any necessity, and that to this moment 
no order has been received from him to quit the Austrian territory. Yet 
Mr. Edward had been held up as a martyr, and his forcible expulsion as an 
evidence of the tyrannical conduct of the Austrian Government! Lord 
Stanley wrote on the 11th of June to the Reverend Moody Stuart, stating 
these facts; stating the anxiety of the Austrian Government to be informed 
whether any order in contravention of that by General Lilienborn had ever 
been received by Mr. Edward, and asking whether Mr. Edward had any ob- 
servations to make as regards the accuracy of the statements. “To that 
letter no reply has been made, and the reverend gentleman and his friends 
have not challenged the accuracy of the statement of the Austrian Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Disraeli called on the House to acquit not only the existing Govern- 
ment, but the late Government, from the charge of having neglected their 
duty. He gave the motion his unqualified opposition; and expressed his 
hopes “that the House, while it would be ever ready to interfere where Bri- 
tish subjects are injured abroad, would not listen to unfounded complaints, 
but would be ready to admit that the present Government and their prede- 
cessors had done their duty, and that the Austrian Government had not been 
wanting in good feeling throughout these transactions.” 

Lord PALMERSTON suggested that the House was not in a condition to 
judge of the matter in its present position. 

The answers of the missionaries to the offer made by Count Buol, with a 
feeling that did him honour, to pay the expenses of the missionaries on their 
return from Vienna, had not yet been received. The resolution recommended 

roceedings which could only be justified in a case where grievous injury 

ad been established and no redress given : but here the extent of the injury 
has not been agreed upon, and the offer of redress has not vet been answered 
by the parties injured. Yet the resolution contained statements indisputably 
true, which he would be sorry that the House should negative; and he 
thought that both his friend Sir Harry Verney and his friend Mr. Anstey 
Were entitled to the thanks of the House and the country for having brought 
the question under their consideration. He suggested, therefore, that the 
resolution should be, not negatived, but withdrawn. 

Having given this advice, he expressed his opinion on the negotiations. 
He was bound to say, that he thought a very unfitting tone had been adopted 
by the British Government throughout; for about one thing no one could 
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entertain any doubt—that Messieurs Wingate and Smith had been most 
cruelly and tyrannically treated. “ What was their case? They had re- 
sided for ten years in the Austrian dominions with the full knowledge and 
permission of the Austrian Government, and in personal communication with 
the highest authorities, pursuing their calling in open day without reserve, 
building a school, and teaching, if I mistake not, under the same roof in 
which one of the high authorities resided—in short, carrying on their labours 
without the slightest question or concealment whatever, and with the full 
permission and consent of the Austrian Government. All of a sudden they 
are ordered to quit the country, at the shortest notice and in the most incle- 
ment season of the year, when in those parts of Europe travelling is a matt: r 
of great difficulty even for men, and for women and children almost tanta- 
mount, if not to death, at all events to the infliction of severe suffering. 
They received this order without any cause assigned to them why it had been 
given ; though the justification afterwards made is, that they had been vio- 
lating an Austrian law. Now, it might have been expected that it would 
have been set forth in the communication made to these persons, whose con- 
duct in other respects was irreproachable, against whom no political charge 
was alleged, and who were thus summarily and rashly found fault with—it 
might have been expected that if they were unconsciously, as it must be as- 
sumed they were, violating any Austrian law, that violation would have been 
made known to them. It might have been expected from the courtesy of the 
Austrian Government that they would have been told, ‘ You are doing thet 
which the law does not permit you to do; you must abstain from it in future ; 
and if you do not abstain, we will exercise the power we possess of sending 
you out of the country.’ If that communication had been made to 
them, no just complaint could have been urged. If they had been told that 
they were doing certain things that were against the law, and that if they 
persisted in doing them they would be expelled,—if, nevertheless, they had 
continued to violate the law, then, in such a case, neither her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, nor that House, nor the country, could have found fault with the 
Austrian Government. But what was the violation of the law? In no part 
of these papers do I tind any statement of the law that is alleged to have 
been violated.”” He felt sure that Lord Westmoreland must have been act- 
ing under some restraint imposed upon him, “I think that if my noble 
friend our Minister at Vienna had been left to act according to his own im- 
pulse, he would not have been content with conveying to the Austrian Go- 
vernment the request made to them, but would have said, ‘ Why are these 
missionaries expelled? If they have not been obedient to the law, show me 
the infringements of which they have been guilty.’ That is the part which 
he ought to have taken; and it is the duty of every British Minister abroad, 
when there is brought before him a prima facie case of injury sustained by a 
British subject from the hands of a foreign government.” He did not blame 
the present Ministers, for they had found matters launched in a wrong 
groove, and it was very difficult if not impossible to set them right, 
Nor did he blame Lord Granville. “I do not blame my noble friend ; 
for, when his predecessor was removed from office, one of the reasons 
alleged in this House for that removal was that he had too much con- 
fidence in his own opinions, and was not sufficiently under the direc- 
tion and control of the then First Minister of the Crown. It was therefore 
very natural, that Lord Granville, succeeding in these circumstances to the 
Foreign Office, and being new to a certain degree to the business of the de- 
partment, should have yielded his own judgment very much to that of others ; 
and therefore, the despatch to which he put his name is probably to be re- 
garded as the despatch of the Cabinet rather than his own. But a despatch 
on such a subject—with a prima facie case of injury committed on one of her 
Majesty’s subjects—more misadvised, more abject in its tone and substance, 
it never fell to my lot to read, Had it been a remonstrance from the hum- 
ble inhabitants of a Turkish village against some arbitrary tyrant—from 
men living in constant fear of the bastinado, or against some powerful bi- 
shaw having strong friends at Constantinople—it could not have ieee couched 
in language very different from that which characterized this despatch. I 
quite admit, that in making an application on a subject of this sort to the 
Austrian Government, especially when it was founded on the ex-parte state- 
ment of the sufferers, every degree of courtesy should have been observed in 
the language of the representation : but I humbly venture to think, that, 
without any discourtesy, or anything that would give offence to the Austrian 
Government, the case of these British subjects might have been stated in a 
manner more fitted to the dignity of the country, and more likely to accom- 
plish the object aimed at—redress to the persons who had suffered.” 

It was quite evident from the despatches, that no law of Austria had really 
been transgressed ; if any breach of the law had been committed, they would 
no doubt have stated it strongly enough. The general internal policy of 
Austria in reference to religion is essentially tolerant—indeed, so A mn unt as 
to have been in former discussions held up to this country as a laudable ex- 
ample in this respect. His own strong opinion was, that the real foundation 
of the “ great oppression to these missionaries was not any Austrian law oi 
breach of Austrian law, but political irritation and resentment arising at the 
course which this country had pursued on several questions in which Austria 
was concerned, and at the manifestation of public — in this country 
with regard to the Hungarian refugees. He was glad to say, he though: 
** there are good grounds for hoping that, now the foreign affairs of Austria 
are administered by Count Buol, more courtesy towards England, and a 
greater spirit of justice, may be expected from the Austrian Cabinet.” ‘1 
think the course pursued by Count Buol in this case, as it has come under 
the attention of the House, is highly honourable to his feelings as a gentle- 
man and his enlightened spirit as a statesman.” 

The resentment of Austria was founded on a mistaken view of her own in- 
terests; and she would have been wiser to adopt the view of Lord Palmer- 
“Tt may be great presump- 
tion for an individual to sketch out changes in the map of Europe; but I 
cannot help thinking, that if arrangements had been made by which the 
territories of the Northern kingdom of Italy had been extended from Genoa 
to Venice on the one hand, and if, on the other, arrangements had also been 
made by which the Tuscan states would have extended from Leghorn té 
Ancona, I am persuaded that such arrangements would have contributed to 
the peace of Europe, to the progress of civilization, and - TT to 
the peace, happiness, and prosperity of the people of Italy. Nor do I think 
that Austria would have been lowered in the scale of nations if she had con- 
fined her territories to the North of the Alps; for then she would have been 
united to a degree that at present no one can say is the case.” 

In returning to the subject of the motion, he repeated an opinion very 
emphatically advanced several times before in his speech, that great publi 
advantage will arise from the knowledge which foreign governments thu 
obtain that questions concerning the interest and rights of British subjects 
will be brought under the consideration of the House of Commons if not 
checked; and he concluded with a limitation of the ground on which he 
thought these discussions were justified, “I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that the ground on which I think the House is entitled to discuss this 
subject is not that the Austrian Government withdrew from these mission - 
aries any religious permission which had been given,—because I mus 
admit that the Austrian Government has a right, if it chooses, to restrict any 
permission which the law of Austria entitles it to restrict ; but the ground 
on which I think the British Government is called upon to complain of t! 
injury inflicted on these British subjects is, that they, residing in Austiia by 
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the permission of the Austrian Government, and certainly not guilty of any 
offence against the public law of Austria—guilty of no revolutionary act, 
guilty of no political offence, and guilty of no crime against society—were ex- 
pelled arbitrarily and summarily in the most harsh and unfeeling manner, and 
thereby subjected to great and undeserved suffering.” 

Mr. PLowpen justified himself as the mover of the late “ count-out,” 
by stating that he had felt the subject to be too important for discussion 
in a thin House; and he admitted that, after the explanations given by 
Mr. Disraeli, the resolution was too strong. 

Mr. Hume thought that the documents read completely set aside the 
exaggerated statement of Mr. Anstey, and made it a matter of regret that 
he had not been answered tillnow. He thought Lord Granville had done 
rightly to leave the case to the Austrian Government’s sense of justice. 

Lord Dvpiey Srvarrt thought it was quite clear, that since Lord Pal- 
merston’s master-mind no longer presided over the management of our 
foreign affairs, other nations do not treat us with the same respect as 
before. 

Sir Harry Verney agreed to withdraw his motion; but in doing so, 
he assured Mr. Hume, that instead of exaggeration, there had been under- 
statement in describing the sufferings of the missionaries. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

SerrLeMENtT of THE Dispute wirn Tuscany. 

The Cuancetior of the Excneqver stated to the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, that the Government had just that moment received from 
Sir Henry Bulwer an announcement that the causes of misunderstanding 
between this country and Tuscany have been entirely removed. 

The Government of Tuscany had done all that the Government of this 
country could wish. They had made a full acknowledgment of regret at 
everything that had occurred with respect to Mr. Mather, and they had 
made an unequivocal acknowledgment of the responsibility of Tuseany as an 
independent state to provide for the safety and security of all Englishmen 
travelling in that country. It must be very satisfactory to this country that 
the very best feeling now exists between the two Governments ; ron that 
instead of this acknowledgment on the part of Tuscany having been brought 
about under circumstances that might create a lingering ill-will on the part 
of the Government, the very best sentiment now exists between the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and the Government of this country. For this result we 
are indebted to the eminent ability of, he must say, one of the most success- 
ful diplomatists of the age. 

Eaviry Jurispicrion Rerorm. 

In Committee of the Lords on the Improvement of Equity Jurisdiction 
Bill, Lord BrovGuam suggested that the omission of the power given to 
the Courts of Equity to send cases of law to the Courts of Common Law, 
which had been made by way of amendment in the House of Commons, 
should not be agreed to. 
and the amendment of the Commons effecting this omission was rejected. 

But the House of Commons was firm. Mr. WALPpote said, that with 
the greatest possible deference to the opinions of the noble and learned 
Lords who had disagreed to the amendment, he was-most anxious that it 
should be persisted in. Much of the delay and expense of Chancery pro- 
ceedings took place through the sending of issues over and over again to 
courts of law. On his motion, seconded by Mr. Berue.t, the amend- 
ment omitted by the Lords was restored. 

The House of Lords gave way; and the bill was passed as the Com- 
mons had amended it—in a form depriving the Court of Chancery of the 
power to send issues to acourt of Common Law. 


Merrorouitan Buriats Birt. 
In Committee on the Metropolitan Burials Bill, Lord Cranworru 


He was supported by the other Law Lords; | 
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stated, that a deputation of Dissenters had represented to him that the , 
bill would abridge the legal right which Dissenters now enjoy to have all | 


the members of their families buried in their family-vauits in the parish- 


churchyard. The Earl of Harpwicks, who had charge of the bill, stated | 


that this was not the object nor would it be the effect of the measure. 
The bill retained to Dissenters the advantage of burying their dead in the 
cemetery or burying-ground of their parishes, either in the consecrated or 
the unconsecrated ground, according as they pleased; but it refused 


them the privilege of performing their Dissenting rites in the consecrated | 


ground. The bill passed through Committee. 


SmirHFreLD Market nv CorENHAGEN FIeE.ps. 

The Earl of Suarrespvry presented and supported a petition from oc- 
cupiers and owners of land near Copenhagen Fields against the proposed 
removal of Smithfield Market to Copenhagen Fields. 

It appeared to him that the site was very ill chosen. It was in the midst 
of a district already covered with streets and rows of new houses. There 
were mer I fine villa residences close to the site of the market. Building 
was rapidly proceeding in the whole locality, extending from Copenhagen 
Fields towards Kentish Town and Highgate. New streets were being laid 
out, and there was no doubt that within ten years Highgate would be joined 
by buildings with London. He could not speak too strongly of the mischief 
which would accrue from the setting up a cattle-market in the centre of such 
an extensive population. It had been declared in the Smithfield Bill that 


| estimate of that degree of 


no new cattle-market was to be erected within seven miles of St. Paul’s | 


Churchyard ; but, if he was not misinformed, the site of Copenhagen Fields 
is within three miles. He therefore hoped that their Lestthies would give 
attention to the prayer of this petition. 

The petition was laid on the table. 

Law Rerorm Leaisiation. 

At the end of last week, in a stage of the suitors in Chancery Re- 
lief Bill, Lord Lynpuvursr made a statement on the detailed objects of the 
measure, in the course of which he dropped some observations that were 
thought to impute to the Master of the Rolls a carefulness in the preserva- 
tion and rewarding of minor offices about his court, which contrasted un- 
favourably with the vigorous suppression or retrenching of such offices 
by the Lord Chancellor in connexion with his court. Several other Peers 
emphatically joined in the praises of the Lord Chancellor for his im- 
mense industry and his good faith in carrying out the reforms recom- 
mended by the Commissions for the Reform of the Law. The presumed 
attack on the Master of the Rolls brought forward Sir Joun Romutty in the | 
House of Commons, with full explanations, showing that Lord Lynd- 
hurst had not quite accurately understood the effect of the changes made 
by the new legislation so far as they concerned the court of the Master of 
the Rolls, and also that Sir John Romilly had really nothing officially to 
do with the measure making the alterations, whatever those alterations 
were. In the House of Peers, on Monday, Lord Lynpuvrst returned to 
the personal subject, in a speech which showed that both his remarks and 
the remarks of Sir John Romilly in reply to them had been imperfectly | 


heard and reported: he lucidly explained what had been the real nature 
of his strictures, and in language of elegant compliment to Sir John 
Romilly showed that he had never intended to say anything in the least 
hurtful to his feelings. The personal incident then pleasantly merged 
in a general conversation of a congratulatory tenour on the happy pro- 
gress which Law Reform had made in the present session. 

This general topic was again taken up by Lord Lynpuvrst on Wed- 
nesday, in a brief speech, which recalled to mind his review of important 
public business and of the vast amount of private business pending at the 
beginning of the session, and then congratulated them that every one of 
those measures had now become the law of the land, that the whole of 
the private business had been disposed of, and that the judicial arrears of 
the House had been wholly cleared off. 

“Referring to what I formerly said, I thought it my duty to come down 
to the House for the purpose of making this statement, and congratulating 
the country on the course pursued by my noble friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment. I thank my noble friend for the firmness with which he resisted 
those repeated attacks which were made—those clamours which were raised 
on account of his resisting the cry for an immediate dissolution. It was of 
the greatest importance to the country that the eng to which I refer 
should have taken place. I may venture to say further, that during the four 
months that have elapsed since my noble friend came into office, bills of 
greater importance have passed your Lordships’ House than have passed du- 
ring any session since the commencement of the present Parliament; and I 
am sure my humble thanks and the thanks of the country are due to my 
noble friend for having resisted the clamours that were raised.” 

This song of triumph provoked some detracting criticisms. 

Lord Beaumont insisted, that if a Government in a minority had been 
successful, it was only by the help of a lenient majority. 

Lord Brovenam was sure Lord Lyndhurst would admit that the merit 
of the measures passed was originally with the Commission of the late 
Government, and he would add, with the late Government itself. 

Little progress, perhaps, had been made by the late Government, but 
more progress was made than was supposed. To them were owing measures 
which by a very slight anticipation his noble and learned friend said were 
the law of the land. Whether in science, in arts, or in other departments, 
the progress of improvement appeared to be gradual; for he could recollect 
that some ten or twelve years ago such a measure as had now been carried 
into effect with respect to Chancery had been shadowed out and very nearly 
specified. 

PiThe Earl of Derny admitted frankly, that his successes had been owing 
to the absence in the main of party-spirit from the discussions of the 
present session, He then passed again over the field of discussion, to 
glean some advantages for his party. 

“If the Government are entitled to any credit, it is for what my noble and 
learned friend has given us credit, namely, for having resisted importunity 
from various quarters, urging us in the most vehement manner to dissolve 
Parliament, at a time when it would have been extremely convenient for us 
personally to have dissolved: but we refrained from advising that step, 
seeing that a dissolution of Parliament at that moment would have involved 
the country in great present inconvenience, and possibly, or even probably, 
would have led to the postponement, if not the loss, of many useful measures 
which we thought it our bounden duty to attempt to carry into law. Al- 
though I do not wish to draw any contrast between ourselves and our prede- 
cessors, or to deprive them of the credit of pressing these meaures upon the 
attention of Parliament, I must be permitted, in consequence of what has 
fallen from the noble Earl, [Lord Grey, who had put in a claim for Lord 
Truro,] to remind your Lordships, while he takes credit to the late Lord 
Chancellor for great prudence in abstaining from giving his opinion within 
forty-eight hours after receiving the report of the Commission, that, admit- 
ting the fact to be that the late Lord Chancellor had not at that moment 
made up his mind upon the subject, it involves a somewhat singular incon- 
sistency that there should be a declaration made in the Speech of her Majesty 
from the Throne, of the determination of the late Government to introduce 
measures founded upon the report of the Commissioners, if the Lord Chancel- 
lor had not made up his mind whether it would be in his power to support 
those measures ; and, while I frankly admit that the credit of those measures 
is due to the labours of the Commissioners, I must repeat, that when we came 
into office there had not been a single step taken towards bringing them into 
practical effect, nor a single clause of the bill drawn up. 

* T stated at the commencement of the session, that we should endeavour 
to abstain, as far as possible, from all topics of a party or controversial cha- 
racter ; and, if we deserve credit for anything, it is for having formed a just 
ublic-spirit which we believed would prevail in 
this and the other House of Parliament, if they would permit us to act upon 
the principle we had announced, of not urging measures which might lead 
to controversy, and inviting them to join with us, forgetful and regardless of 
party considerations, in urging forward those measures which, apart from all 
maa feeling, were imperatively demanded for the benefit of the country,— 
involving the promotion of the military defences of the country, a vast im- 
provement in the Courts of Law and Equity, and providing for the sanitary 
welfare of the Metropolis. My Lords, y am happy to say that this and the 
other House of Parliament have fully justified the estimate we formed in 
that respect ; and although the expectation that it would be possible to pass 
all these bills—nay, I might almost say to pass any of them—was treated in 
the first instance with a species of contemptuous ridicule, I have the satis- 
faction to say, at the close of one of the shortest sessions on record, that not 
one of these great objects remains unaccomplished ; and, if this Government, 
should cease to exist from the day on which I am speaking, it would be a 


| source of unfeigned satisfaction and gratification to me, that the four months 


during which we have held office have been marked by the passing of as many 
important measures, and as beneficial to the public interest, as under any pre- 
vious Administration, however strong and powerful.” 

As to what was said about the Government being notoriously in a minor- 
ity, he did not allow it. ‘* With regard to these measures, that the success 
with which they have been attended has not been owing to the forbearance 
of the supposed majority in expressing their opinions upon the subject; for 
most of these measures—some at all events—have been encountered by a 
most persevering and determined opposition—not carried beyond the fair con- 
stitutional limits, but at the same time a persevering opposition: and 
there is no proof with regard to any of these measures, or any measures we 
have thought it necessary to submit to the consideration of Parliament, that 
we have been, as a Government, in a minority in this or the other House. 
Upon one question my colleagues in the other House were in a minority,—a 
question on which it was thought (I think not justifiably) that we were de- 
parting from the understanding we had held out at the commencement of 
the session, of bringing forward none but urgent and necessary measures. 
The measure which we proposed was not objected to upon its merits; it was 
objected to, and resisted, upon the ground of the period of the session at 
which it was brought forward. I have never concealed from your Lordships, 
that with regard to one class of questions, the Government, if they had urged 
them forward, would have been in a minority in the other House, and 
possibly in this; but I say with regard to our general policy and the 
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measures which we have thought it urgent to press upon the considera- 
tion of Parliament, that, for the prosecution of those measures, we 
have not been deprived of the confidence of this and the other branch 
of the Legislature. At the same time, I gratefully acknowledge, that, 
while we have acted to the best of our ability upon that plan which 
I took the liberty of sketching at the commencement of the session, 
we have been met with no factious opposition—we have encountered nothing 
but fair and legitimate opposition; and to your Lordships my special thanks 
are due for the kindness with which you have dealt with the measures that 
we have brought forward. I must say, that if we had followed the course 
which was advised by some gentlemen, and which has been suggested now 
by the noble Lord [Lord Beaumont]—if we had dissolved Parliament at the 
commencement of the session, and resumed the consideration of these ques- 
tions at the opening of a new Parliament, which might have met somewhere 
about the time at which I am now addressing your Lordships, the result, I 


am poate confident, would have been, that time would have been abso- | 


lutely wanting for carrying any of those great measures, and one session 
would have been absolutely lost, and probably at the commencement of a 
new Parliament public attention would have been addressed to them with 
much less consideration of the intrinsic merits of those questions, and much 
more reference to party feeling, than during this interregnum of parties, as 
I may call it, in which we have had an opportunity of submitting 
to the calm and dispassionate consideration of Parliament measures 
absolutely and entirely stripped of all party character. But I earnestly 
hope, that when Parliament shall mect again there will be the same 
forbearance and general disposition to treat with temper and moderation 
the subjects brought under consideration. I cannot expect but that party 
os will mingle with our discussions; I do not desire but that it 
should. 
duty to bring forward in the next session, while, on the one hand, we shall 
not shrink from the endeavour to do justice to any class of the community 
whom we may think to be suffering under inequality of pressure and injus- 
tice of taxation, I can assure your Lordships at the same time, in all sin- 
cerity and with all truth, that our endeavours will be directed rather to re- 
concile than to exasperate the feelings of difference between classes, and 
that, so far from supporting the interests of one class as apart from the in- 
terests of the others, our object will be rather to obtain the confidence of the 
country at large, by doing to the best of our ability, and with thorough im- 
partiality, that which we believe to be called for by the claims of justice to 
all the various interests of the country.” (Cheers.) 

Earl Grey said, no doubt Lord Derby was right in saying that many 


I will only say that, in any measures which we may think it our | 





ness; and gossiped on the coming prorogation. Altogether, about 120 
Members were present. The Ministerial benches were quite full. 

Questions were put about the Stockport riots, and about the ventilation 
of the House, the production of papers and returns, &c.; and were duly 
answered. 

Mr. Watpo.e informed Mr. Anstey, that he had received a communi- 
cation from the Mayor of Stockport, which contained this statement— 

** As far as is at present ascertained, the disturbance appears to have arisen out of 
a quarrel between the English and Irish, in which I fear religious animosity has 
been brought into play; but the whole matter was so sudden and unexpected, and 
the attention of myself and brother Magistrates has been so entirely required by the 
necessary measures for preserving the public peace, that the facts have not yet been 
accurately ascertained.” 

Mr. Walpole said, that both in England and Ireland the Government had 
taken every possible precaution to discourage processions which could in any 
way lead to disturbances arising out of religious differences existing between 
different members of the community. He continued—* We have done so in 
Ireland with reference to the processions which usually take place at this time 
of the year, by communications between the Lord-Lieutenant and the Ma- 
gistrates, expressive of the desire of the Government to repress and check to 
the utmost extent processions which may lead to these disturbances. We 
have done so also in England; and I can assure the House, that the present 
Government are anxious above all things, that any of those ostentatious pa- 
rades which may lead to religious disputes shall be discouraged and discoun- 
tenanced by the Government; and { hope the country will support us in 
doing so.” 

The ballot for precedence in accompanying the Speaker to the House 
of Lords then took place; the Clerk of the House, Sir Denis Le Mar- 
chant, drawing from the glass urn the slips of paper containing the names 
of Members. The first name drawn was that of Mr. Brotherton, and 
third on the list was Mr. Hume; the announcement of whose prominent 
position was received by the House with some cheering. Mr. Christopher 


| was the first member of the Ministry whose name was drawn, and about 


the thirtieth on the list was Lord Palmerston. When all those present 
had been duly “ placed,” Mr. Hume said, that, although the names of 
honourable Members had all been drawn equally, he should submit to the 
House that the precedent of last session should be adhered to, and that 
the chief members of the Ministry should follow the Speaker. The sug- 


| gestion was adopted, and acted on when the procession was formed. 


useful measures had passed because there had been a sort of interregnum | 
| hastily, that he had just learned that no more Parliamentary Papers 


of parties. 
It was also a good deal owing to the circumstance that, fortunately, noble 


Lords on the Ministerial benches had not thought it inexpedient—let them | 


have credit for the judgment they had shown—to adopt the principles and 
views of their 
sition side of the House, they had strongly opposed those predecessors. 
mention one example—Great credit had been 2 for passing the new Zea- 
land Bill, and more especially for some of the clauses: one most important 
part of that bill, which reconciled to its passing a number of persons who 
would otherwise have been dissatisfied with it, was the clause by which the 
Legislature of New Zealand would be enabled to make future reforms in 
that constitution, if it should so think fit; now, two years ago, a similar 
clause in the same terms in the Australian Bill met with the determined re- 
sistance of the noble Earl opposite and the } ae by which he was supported ; 
it was condemned by the noble Earl as a departure from all propriety ; and 
the House was told that Parliament should reserve to itself and itself only 
the power of altering the constitution. Lord Grey was glad te find that now, 
with the responsibility placed upon him, Lord Derby adopted the view which 
he then opposed. 

Lord Beaumont observed, that when he said the present Ministers 
were “in a minority,” those were Lord Derby’s own words. As to car- 
rying out his policy, he had rather carried out the policy of his prede- 
cessors. 

Lord Derpy—“ I said we had carried our measures.” 

Lord Beaumont—“ Yes, true enough; because nearly all your measures 
were started by your predecessors. You never carried out your policy, for 
you never ventured to propose your policy, such as it was in Opposition.” 

This was the last debate of general interest in the late Parliament. 

County Courts or Equrry. 

Lord Brovenam, on Tuesday, presented two petitions referring to the 
County Courts. One was from a corporate body in Scotland, expressing 
satisfaction at the amendments of the law recently made, and a hope that 
the local courts of judicature established with such good effect in Eng- 
land might be extended to Scotland. The other was from an old man, 
crippled, poor, and uneducated, who complained that he was unjustly 
kept out of the possession of a small tenement to which he is entitled as 
heir at law, and that he has no means of redress in a cheap and accessible 
court. 

Having already presented many petitions praying for the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the County Courts to equitable matters and especially to bank- 
ruptey, Lord Brougham now suggested that as sixty of these courts have 


redecessors on | points upon which, sitting on the Oppo- | 
To | 


Sir Witi1am Moteswortu having obtained some information about 
papers on New Zealand, it was two o'clock when Mr, Hume observed 


would be issued to Members after that day. The Sreaker said, this was 
usual: his authority would cease in a very short time ; and if the prac- 
tice were departed from now, it could only be through the courtesy of 
the Government. After a few more words of conversation, Mr. Hume 
laid hold of a suggestion by the Cuanceitor of the Excurever, bustled 
down to the table, and scribbled a resolution for an address, praying her 
Majesty to give directions that all papers already ordered by the House to 
be printed, and all reports not yet presented, should when ready be de- 
livered to Members of the present Parliament. The operations ot writing 
the resolution, and agreeing to it, were not got through till some minutes 
after two o’clock ; but still Black Rod had not arrived with the expected 
summons to the Queen's presence. At twenty minutes past two o'clock, 
three smart strokes at the outer door announced the approach of one 
armed with authority. Mr. Purmayx, Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod, 
entered the House, and, advancing to the table with the customary 
obcisances, delivered his message—“ Mr. Speaker, the Queen commands 
this Honourable House to attend her Majesty immediately in the House 
of Peers.” 

The procession was then formed— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Walpole, Sir John Pakington, and 
Lord John Manners, followed immediately after the Speaker ; Mr. Brother- 
ton, Mr. Corrie, and Mr. Hume formed the second rank ; and the remaining 
members of the Ministry, including the Attorney and Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Henley, and Mr. Christopher, proceeded modestly in the order of precedence 
in which the balloting had placed them, Although the process of reading 
over the names was performed by the Clerk with sufficient rapidity, there was 
naturally some delay attending it, and great anxiety was displayed by the 
Members (who stood ranged in lines extending from the table towards the 
door of exit) to obtain a fair start the instant their names were mentioned. 

In about a quarter of an hour the Speaker returned, with some forty 


| Members round him ; to whom, standing at the table, he ran over the 


been in operation for six years, and as it is scarcely possible that any one | 


great error in the act which established them should not by this time have 
come to light, it is a good season for issuing a Commission to examine not 
only the different judges, but also the different practitioners in the courts, 
and accumulate information for putting the whole system on a complete, 
permanent, and satisfactory basis. The fee system is not on a good founda- 
tion: 163,000. a year, exclusive of the sums taken out of court from the 
parties on whom executions are levied to enforce the decisions of the judges, 
is levied from the suitors. Now, is that mode of levying fees a proper way to 
distribute justice? In the causes varying from 20/. to 50/., the average fees 


are no less than 3/. 11s. 8¢.—about ten per cent on the average amount of | 
the debts. Is this an expense which the suitors should pay, or the Govern- | 


ment ? 

He also suggested the need of improving the Superior Courts. As the cases 
tried at Westminster have fallen aes half, where is the need of so many 
Judges as we now have? Or if the present number be retained, why 
not give the country the inestimable benefit of sending them on circuit to 
deliver the gaols more frequently? The Government would thus lessen the 


cost of criminal detention to the counties; and besides that, would lessen | 


the expense, the complications, and the delays, of procedure in the Superior 
Courts, and so far lighten them in the race, and put them on fairer terms 
with the local and inferior courts. While on such subjects, he once more 
urged the Government to renew the Commission on Criminal Law ; whose 
labours, after costing 40,000/., may be completed for only 20007. more. 

The Earl of Dexsy promised, that if Government have leisure during 
the recess, the last suggestion shall have the fullest consideration. 

Last Acts or THE ComMoNs. 

The Members of the House of Commons gathered in considerable num - 

bers at half-past one o’clock on Thursday; did some little formal busi- 


Queen’s Speech in a low tone. Shaking of hands and farewells were 
then transacted; and in a few minutes more the Commons had left their 
hall and dicpersed. 

PRroroGaTion OF PARLIAMENT. 

The House of Lords was thronged soon after it opened on Thursday 
at twelve o'clock, with a brilliant company to see the ceremony of pro- 
roguing Parliament. About sixty Peeresses, and four times as many more 
untitled dames of some distinction, crowded the side-galleries and the 
strangers’ galleries, and invaded even the space usually occupied solely 
by Members of the House of Commons. The Judges of the land were 
numerously represented, and the Diplomatic Corps was present in un- 
usually great force and brilliancy of costume. 

“Several gentlemen from the East, rich in barbaric pearl and gold, were 
present in the Ambassadors’ pen and the galleries; and among the objects 
of great attraction was the young Princess Gauromma, daughter of the ex- 
Rajah of Coorg,—a bright-eyed, delicate-featured, copper-hued little girl, of 
seven or eight years of age, for whom her Majesty stood as sponsor on Wed- 
nesday, when the Hindoo Princess was received into the Christian Church 
under the regal name ‘ Victoria.” Her father was said to be present; but 
the lively actions, brilliant dress, and ‘ fashion’ of the neophyte, quite eclipsed 
his glories.” ; 

At about one o'clock the Peers had mustered in strength. 

“Most of the members of the Government were present. The Earl of 
Derby moved with activity about the chamber, shaking hands with one Peer, 
and chatting for a moment with another, and now and then saying a few 
words to one of the ladies on the back benches. His Lordship seemed in 
excellent health and spirits, and took a comprehensive view of the House 
from gallery to floor repeatedly through his glass. Lord Malmesbury was 


| well received by several of the Diplomatic Corps, and my for some minutes 


with Chevalier Bunsen and Baron Brunow. ‘The Duke,’ of course, arrived 
early, and was regarded with the respectful interest to which he is so fully 
entitled. He was in uniform, over which were his robes; and he looked, in 
the words which have been so often used on such occasions, ‘remarkably 
well’; but it was evident, subsequently, when he stood beside the Queen 
during the reading of her Majesty’s rather lengthened address, with the 
great sword of state held upright in his aged hands, that he was rather dis- 
tressed, and probably the only time when the Duke of Wellington ever de- 
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sired to lower the point of his sword was just ere the last sentence of the 
Royal Speech was concluded.” 

An hour of expectant conversation having passed, at a quarter past 
two a sharp flourish of trumpets proclaimed the Queen’s approach. 

The assemblage rose as her Majesty entered; but as soon as she had 
taken her place on the throne, a wave of her hand permitted all to be re- 
seated. Prince Albert, in high military boots and the uniform of a Field- 
Marshal, took his place on a chair to the left of the Queen outside the 
throne. 
left were Lord Winchester, Lord Derby, and the Lord Chancellor. 
Queen looked well, and surveyed the House complacently. 

The Commons were summoned ; and, after “ an awkward pause’’— 
longer than usual, occasioned by the tediousness of the marshalling, to 
preserve a decorous order of entry—came hastening up the passages of 
the corridor. 

** They advanced with large show of propriety, but great physical deter- 
mination: the tide rushed through the narrow portals and broke against the 
bar of the House, driving before it the Speaker, whose white wig came roll- 
ing on like a ‘ sea-horse’ over the dark stream of hats and coats.” 

The Commons having uncovered in the Queen’s presence, their SPEAKER 
-—. obeisance to her Majesty, and read to her the following address. 

“ le. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, approach your Majesty with 
feelings of unfeigned respect and attachment. We acknowledge with grati- 
tude the uninterrupted tranquillity and prosperity which, by the blessing of 
Providence, this nation has been permitted to enjoy ; affording to us, as it 
has done, a fitting ay of directing our attention to questions of do- 
mestic policy, and of effecting various social and sanitary improvements 
which the interests of the public imperatively required. The ditticulty and 
cost of obtaining patents for inventions has long been the subject of com- 
plaint: for these evils we have endeavoured to provide a remedy, which, 
without imposing undue restrictions upon the public, will secure for inge- 
nuity and talent a just protection and reward. Availing ourselves 
of the valuable information furnished by the reports of Commissions 
—— by your Majesty, we have made extensive and important 
changes in the proceedings of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity; 
and we confidently hope, that by materially curtailing and simplifying 
those proceedings, which have caused so much harassing expense and 
delay, we have removed the reproach which has always attached to the ad- 
ministration of justice in this kingdom. In obedience to your Majesty's 
commands, we have framed a constitution for the colony of New Zealand; 
and we trust that the same love of freedom, the same loyalty to the Crown, 
which is so conspicuous in your Majesty’s dominions at home, will be the 
guiding principles of your Majesty’s subjects in that remote but important 
depeudency of the empire. The military defence of the country has received 
from us the most serious and patient consideration. Fully alive to the ex- 
traordinary demand upon the services of the Army in your Majesty’s posses- 
sions abroad, we deemed it advisable no longer to suspend the operation of 
the laws regulating the Militia of England and Wales, but so far to modify 
their provisions, by substituting voluntary for compulsory enlistment, as to 
make them less onerous to the working classes. This course has been dic- 
tated by no unworthy motives of jealousy and distrust : 





The 


we felt it to be due 
to a great and generous people to protect them from the possibility of a 


surprise; and by adopting this measure of precaution, and by removing | 


all grounds for alarm arising from a sense of insecurity, we believe that 
we have done much to insure the continuance of that peace which it 
has been our anxious desire to maintain with all the world. For this and 
other objects connected with the service of this extended empire, it has been 
the duty as wellas the especial privilege of your Majesty’s faithful Commons 
to make just and ample provision ; and the bill which I have now to present 
to your 
humbly invite your Majesty’s Royal assent.” 

After this address, the Royal assent was given to the following public 
bills, and to some private bills,—Consolidated Fund Appropriation ; 


ajesty completes the grants for the present year, to which we | 
| former Rajah of Coorg, in the Madras Presidency; and Queen Victoria 
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Close beside her ~~ | stood the Duke of Wellington ; on her | 


| simplifies the forms an 





Saturday, 





expenditure which you have authorized shall be applied with a due regard to 
economy and efficiency. j 

“The recent discoveries of extensive gold-fields in the Australian Colo- 
nies have produced a temporary disturbance of society, requiring prompt at- 
tention. r have taken such steps as appeared to me most ae — 
for the mitigation of this serious evil. I shall continue anxiously to wate 
the important results which must follow from these discoveries. I have 
willingly concurred with you in an act which, by rendering available to the 
service of those Colonies the portion arising within them, of the hereditary 
revenue placed at the disposal of Parliament on my accession to the throne, 
may enable them to meet their necessarily increased expenditure. L 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—I have gladly assented to the important bills 
which you have passed for effecting reforms, long and anxiously desired, in 
the practice and proceedings of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity, and 
generally for improving the administration of justice. a measure which 

4 diminishes the delay and expense of legal proceed- 

ings, without introducing uncertainty of decision, impairing the authority 


| of the courts, or lowering the high standard of the judicial bench, is a va- 


| 


your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the | 


Metropolis Water Supply ; Bishopric of Christchurch, New Zealand ; | 


Improvement of Jurisdiction in Equity ; Patent Law Amendment ; 
Suitors in Chancery Relief. 

Tue Queen then delivered the Prorogation Speech, which was pre- 
sented to her Majesty by the Lord Chancellor, in the usual manner. 

**My Lords and Gentlemen—I am induced by considerations of public 
»olicy to release you at an earlier period than usual from your legislative 

uties. 

“The zeal and diligence, however, with which you have applied yourselves 
to your Parliamentary labours, have enabled me, in this comparatively short 
session, to give my assent to many measures of high importance, and, I trust, 

“of great and permanent advantage. 

“1 receive from all Foreign Powers assurances that they are animated by 
the most friendly dispositions towards this country; and I entertain a con- 
fident hope that the amicable relations happily subsisting between the princi- 
pal European states, may be so firmly established, as, under Divine Provi- 
denee, to secure to the world a long continuance of the blessings of peace. 
To this great end my attention will be unremittingly directed. 

“T rejoice that the final settlement of the affairs of Holstein and Schleswig, 
by the general concurrence of the powers chiefly interested, has removed one 
cause of recent difference and of future anxiety, 

** The amicable termination of the discussions which have taken place be- 
tween the Sublime Porte and the Pacha of Egypt afford a guarantee for the 
tranquillity of the East, and an encouragement to the extension of commer- 
cial enterprise, 

‘The refusal, on the part of the King of Ava, of redress, justly demanded 
for insults and injuries offered to my subjects at Rangoon, has necessarily 
led to an interruption of friendly relations with that Sovereign, The prompti- 
tude and vigour with which the Governor-General of India has taken the mea- 
sures thus rendered unavoidable, have merited my entire approbation ; and I 
am confident that you will participate in the satisfaction with which I have ob- 
served the conduct of all the naval and military forces, European and Indian, 
by whose valour and discipline the important captures of Rangoon and Marta- 
ban have been accomplished, and in the hope which I entertained that these 
signal successes may lead to an early and honourable peace. 

‘“* Treaties have been concluded by my naval commanders with the King 
of Dahomey and all the African chiefs whose rule extends along the Bight of 
Benin, for the total abolition of the Slave-trade, which is at present wholly 
suppressed upon that coast. ‘ 

**T have had great satisfaction in giving my assent to the measure which 
you have wisely adopted for the better organization of the Militia; a consti- 
tutional foree, which being limited to purposes of internal defence, can af- 
ford no just ground of jealousy to neighbouring powers, but which, in the 
event of any sudden and unforeseen disturbance of my foreign relations, 
would at all times contribute essentially to the protection and security of my 
dominions. f ‘ 

_“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I thank you for the liberal pro- 
vision which you have made for the exigencies of the public service. ‘The 





luable boon conferred upon the community at large. ‘ 

‘“‘T hope that the measures which you have adopted for pe geen extra- 
mural interment of the dead, and for improving the supply of water, may 
be found effectual for the remedy of evils the existence of which has lon 
been a reproach to this great metropolis, and may conduce to the health an 
comfort of its inhabitants. : 

** The extension of popular rights and legislative powers to my subjects 
resident in the Colonies, is always to me an object of deep interest ; and I 
trust that the representative institutions which, in concert with you, I have 
sanctioned for New Zealand, may promote the welfare and contentment of 
the population of that distant but most interesting colony, and confirm their 
loyalty and attachment to my crown. . 

“It is my intention without delay to dissolve this one Parliament ; and 
it is my earnest prayer, that in the exercise of the high functions which ac- 
cording to our free constitution will devolve upon the several constituencies, 
they may be directed by an All-wise Providence to the selection of Repre- 
sentatives, whose wisdom and patriotism may aid me in my unceasing en- 
deavours to sustain the honour and dignity of my crown, to uphold the Pro- 
testant institutions of the country, and the civil and religious liberty which 
is their natural result; to extend and improve the national education ; to 
develop and encourage industry, art, and science ; and to elevate the moral 
and social condition, and thereby promote the welfare and happiness of my 
people.” 

The Lory Cuancettor received back the copy of the Royal Speech ; 
and then, by the Queen’s command, prorogued Parliament in the follow- 
ing terms— 

“It is her Majesty’s Royal will and pleasure, that this Parliament be pro- 
rogued till Friday the 20th day of August; and this Parliament is hereby 
prorogued till Friday the 20th day of August.” 

The Queen bowed and rose; the House rose also; the Commons made 
their bow, and retired from the bar. The Royal procession left the House 
in the same order as it had entered, amid the blast of trumpets and the 
reverberations of cannon. ‘The brilliant crowd burst into a shifting mass 
of colours as varied as the hues of the kaleidoscope, and poured out 
through doors and passages into the daylight; and thus the session of 
1852 was brought to a close. 





Che Court. 
Tue Queen stood sponsor to the Princess Gauromma, on her reception 
into the Christian Church by baptism from the hands of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the private chapel of Buckingham Palace, on Wednes- 
day. ‘The young Princess is the daughter of Prince Vere Rajunder, 


has accepted the responsibility of the young Indian’s Christian education 
in this country. Prince Vere Rajunder was present at the ceremony. 
Iler Majesty held a Privy Council at Buckingham Palace on Wednes- 
day, at which the Royal Speech on the prorogation of Parliament was 
settled. 
Ata Court held on the same day, her Majesty gave audience to the 
Duke of Augustenberg, introduced by the Prussian Minister; and to Te 


' Rauparaha, chief of the Ngatitoa and Ngatiraukana tribes in New Zea- 


land, introduced by Sir John Pakington. 
Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person on Thursday. Her 


Majesty left Buckingham Palace, with her suite, at about two o'clock, in 


the usual procession of carriages, escorted by liveried footmen, men at arms 
in ancient costume, and household troops. The sky at first frowned, but 


| it was only to smile again the more brightly ; and the ceremony was wit- 


nessed by a concourse as numerous, pleased, and loudly loyal, as in any 
former year. The Queen had returned to Buckingham Palace by five 
minutes past three. 
Ata Privy Council, held by her Majesty on the same afternoon, the pro- 
| clamation for dissolving the present Parliament and summoning a new 
one was issued, 





Che Aetropalis. 


The Metropolitan constituencies are in full activity of preparation for 
electing Members to the new Parliament which the Queen has called. 

In London, it now seems that the late Members will be reélected with- 
out opposition. A requisition signed by upwards of 3600 electors was 
presented to Mr. Crawford, and a meeting was held in the London Tavern 
on Wednesday to hear his determination. Mr. Charles Gilpin presided. 
Mr. Crawford stated, that after advising with Mr. Hume and his Parlia- 
mentary colleagues, and with Mr. Travers and the leading supporters of 
that party in the City, he had resolved not to stand; as his doipg so 
would imperil most the seat of Lord John Russell, All his advisers 
thought, that though the time is now come for Lord John Russell to resign 
| his headship of the party he has so misled, yet it would be a fatal blow 

to the Free-trade policy for the City to reject him at the present juncture. 
| It would not be right for any constituency to take the lead in deposing 
him, but rather to leave that act to be performed by all the constituencies 
as a general body. The resolution of Mr. Crawford was received by the 
meeting with marked regret, and Mr. Travers had to defend the policy 
advised; but no formal opposition has been made to it. The writ for the 
election was received on Thursday evening; and Tuesday next is fixed 
| for the nomination. 

In Finsbury, meetings have been held, at which they have resolved to 
return Mr. Thomas Duncombe free of expense. 

In Westminster, Sir De Lacy Evans and Sir John Shelley are vi- 
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gorously attacked, on the one hand by Lord Maidstone, and on the other 
by Mr. W. Coningham of Brighton. : 

In Southwark, Sir William Molesworth seems te have coalesced with 
Mr. Scovell ; who is a Free-trader and a friend of political progress, and 
opposes religious endowments, but would not now repeal the grant to 
Baguceth. A hope expressed by an elector who spoke at one of the 
meetings, that Sir William Molesworth may be Colonial Minister, drew 
great applause. 


The Law Amendment Society had their annual dinner, at the Crown 
and Sceptre Tavern, Greenwich, on Saturday last. Lord Brougham did 
his recurring duties of President at the board; and in his review of the 
season's successful labours, made allusion to the incident that his speech 
of former days on Law Reform had actually been one of the translations 
selected for the Harrow speeches. “ Straws show how the stream runs. 
The selection of a subject so dry and intractable shows that it is ar- 
resting attention among portions of the community where it might least 
be expected to meet with a response.” 


The Ragged School “ Shoe-black Brigade” have been started in a new 


branch of business—that of messengers. At certain stations parcels can 
be booked, the boys deliver them, and the Ragged School Union is answer- 
able for their honesty to the extent of 3/. on each parcel, 

As the drive and promenade extending from Hyde Park Corner to 
Kensington Gardens, skirting the North bank of the Serpentine, have of 
late become the most frequented in the Park, the Board of Public Works 
are widening the road and making a new gravel foot-path on the North 
side of it. 


Lord Campbell recently tried at Westminister, before a Special Jury, an 
issue of the Queen versus the Eustern Archipelago Company, which was a 
proceeding taken by the Law-officers of the Crown to repeal a patent or 
charter of incorporation, on the ground that the Company had failed to per- 
form the conditions on which the charter was granted. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral stated, “that though taken in the name of the Crown, the proceedings 
were really instituted by Sir James Brooke, the distinguished Governor of 
Labuan, who felt a deep interest in the prosperity of that colony, with which 
his name was so honourably associated.” The charter was granted, on the 
17th May 1846, to Mr. Melville, Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Wise, and others, to 
establish an incorporated company for several purposes, especially that of 
working certain seams of coal in the island of Labuan and the lands adjacent. 
Among the principal terms of the charter, were the conditions that the capital 
of the company was to be 200,000/., in 2000 shares of 100/. each, with a 
power to make it 400,000/.; that half of the capital was to be subscribed for 
within twelve calender months, and 50,000/. of the capital paid up within 
that period; and that the partnership should not begin business until it 
should have been certified to the President of the Board of Trade by at least 
three of the directors of the company, that at least one-half of the capital of 
the company had been subscribed for, and that the sum of 50,000/. at least 
had been paid up. The Crown now alleged that 100,000/. had not been 
subscribed for, nor 50,000/. ~~ up within the period specitied ; that business 
had been commenced by the company before the conditions mentioned in 
the charter had been fulfilled; and that a false certificate had been sent 
by the directors as to these conditions having been performed. The Company 
traversed these allegations. The Crown put in evidence the following certi- 
ficate to the Board of Trade, signed by five directors of the company. 

** We, the undersigned directors of the Eastern Archipelago Company hereby cer- 
tify that the sum of 100,000/., being half of the capital of the said corporation, hath 
been subscribed for, and that the sum of 50,0001. hath been paid up.” 

It was proved, that when the period of twelve months for raising the 
50,0007. was nearly expired, the company had only obtained 5000/.; and 
that they applied to Government for an extension of the time, which Go- 
vernment was unable to give. At last they purchased an unopened mine, 
for 46,0007. ; and the value of this mine they set down at the same sum as 
capital subscribed to that amount. This being done, they sent the above 
certificate to the Board of Trade. 

The Jury held that the certificate was practically a false one; and gave a 
verdict substantially for the Crown, subject to the decision of the full Court 
on certain points of law, which Lord Campbell reserved. 

In the Court of Queen's Bench, on Tuesday, the case of Sill, a solicitor, 
came on for trial. There were two indictments, one for felony, the other 
for misdemeanour. It was alleged that Sill had extorted bills of exchange 
from the brothers Broome, to stop the prosecution against them for the “ card- 
cheating case”’ at Brighton. i application was now made on behalf of 
the prosecution to postpone the trial, on the ground that it had been under- 
stood that the trial was indefinitely postponed by Lord Campbell, and that 
therefore indispensable witnesses were not now in court. Lord —— 
denied that he had indefinitely postponed the trial: he had merely declined 
to fix a day, and had left it to take its course in the trial-paper. Ultimately, 
verdicts of acquittal were taken in both cases, because no evidence could be 
offered ! 


A case of some interest has come before the Thames Magistrate. On 
Monday, Mrs. Acock, wife of a timber-merchant at Stepney, was fined 5s. 
for an assault on Catherine Tiernay, her servant. On Tooke, Mr. Acock 
accused the girl of stealing four gold pins. Catherine Tiernay is eighteen 
years old, a “decent-looking servant girl.”” Mr. Acock tried to make out 
that she had secreted a little box containing the pins in her clothes-box ; the 
girl's solicitor endeavoured to show that this was a conspiracy to ruin her, to 


" ' 
revenge the fine for assault and a threatened summons from the County 


Court for wages. A policeman was called in to search the prisoner's box ; 
the contents were turned out; when they were nearly all returned, Mr. 
Acock picked the pin-box off the floor, and accused Catherine Tiernay of 
stealing it. The policeman gave very unsatisfactory evidence with regard to 
this box. It was wrapped in a piece of paper, and he first said that Mr. 
Acock had declared it was a box containing pins before the paper was re- 
moved ; subsequently he retracted this, and said Mr. Acock made the remark 
after the paper was removed. Mrs. Mary Ann Curd stated that Mrs. Acock, 
after she was fined, exclaimed to the prisoner, “I'll have you before tomor- 
row! I have not done with you yet; I'll have you up hard and fast!””_ Mrs. 
Curd went with Catherine for her box. Mrs. Acock was abusive. When 
she talked of searching the box, Catheriue said a policeman should be sent 
for. The box was emptied of its conten‘:, and the things turned over four 
times; and while they were putting tie things in the box, Mrs. Acock 
stooped down and picked up, or pretended to pick up, something. Witness 
had emptied the prisoner’s box, and shaken it, and turned it upside down, 
and was certain the red case did not fall out of it. Mr. Ingham decided, 
with such conflicting evidence before him, to send the case to a jury; but 
he offered to take bail—one surety for 20/. A gentleman who had heard the 
investigation, though quite unacquainted with the prisoner, kindly gave bail 
for the amount. 

A little boy has been fined by the Clerkenwell Magistrate for throwing 
stones at a house occupied by Roman Catholic priests in Wilmington Square. 


It seems that it had become a practice to throw stones and mud both at this 
house and at one in ey Square occupied by nuns; so the Police 
were set on the watch, to discover the offenders, and they captured the 
prisoner in the act. The boy said, “‘a gentleman” had offered him a half- 
penny if he would break a window in the priests’ house. 


The Duchess of St. Albans and Lady Beauclerk were in peril on Wednes- 
day from an unusual accident. The Sioa had visited the exhibition of 
the Botanical Society in the Regent's Park, and was crossing the ornamental 
basin in her carriage by the bridge: suddenly the box on which the coach- 
man and footman were sitting gave way. The footman managed to gain his 
legs, but the coachman fell. The horses, being unchecked, plunged vio- 
lently, and started off. Before they passed through the gates, the coach- 
man, fortunately, got extricated; he had apparently received no hurt, 
for he got up directly, and ran after the carriage, followed by the 
footman, The horses went at their utmost speed towards Marylebone 
Church ; where they came in collision with the iron railings in front of the 
— two bars of which were snapped : both the horses fell, and it was 
ound afterwards that one of them had its neck broken. The ladies were 
taken from the carriage unhurt. 

Twelve or thirteen workmen have been severely burnt, and one of them 
has lost his life, by an accident at Messrs. Mare and Co.’s engineering es- 
tablishment at Blackwall. Twelve tons of molten iron were suspended in a 
pot preparatory to making a casting ; some part of the apparatus gave way, 
the pot turned over, and the fiery flood flew in all directions, 


A terrible steam-boat collision happened in the Thames, off Northfleet, on 
Thursday. The Ravensbourne, bound for Antwerp, was running down the 
river with full tide in her favour, almost in the wake (a little on the star- 
board quarter) of the Meteor, Gravesend steamer, and was nearly opposite 
Northileet at two o'clock. Near Northfleet point, the Margate steam-ship, 
Duchess of Kent, was met coming up against the tide, hugging the Kentish 
shore closely. The Ravensbourne was about three parts over towards that 
shore, and as she came near to the point, she seemed to take the starboard tack, 
which would bring her nearer to the Kentish shore. The Duchess of Kent 
was crossing over from the point, and was trying to go between the Ravens- 
bourne and the Meteor, when the Ravensbourne came full upon her bows, 
about twenty feet from her figure-head, and stove her in to such an extent 
that she immediately began to fill, and in nine minutes of time she went down 
head-foremost, in deep water. 

A dreadful scene ensued, There were from seventy to a hundred persons 
—many ladies and children—in the sinking steamer. Some were got on bogrd 
the Ravensbourne. The Meteor approached alongside and took off the rest, 
except a Mr. Hale, who was too infirm tomove. This gentleman went down 
with the vessel; but when in the water he rose, and kept afloat till a boat 
took him up. In the confusion of the moment, it was rumoured that some 
passengers were missing ; but it seems probable that all escaped. Mr. Hale 
was the only person seen in the water by the numerous boats that came to 
the spot. The people taken from the Duchess of Kent were landed at Graves- 
end. The Ravensbourne was so little damaged that she proceeded on her 
voyage. 





Che Provinces. 

A very large meeting of the freeholders and electors of South 
Northumberland was convened by the High Sheriff, and held on “ the 
Seal,” outside the town of Hexham, on Tuesday, to consider the choice 
of Members for the next Parliament. Regular hustings had been erected; 
the High Sheriff presided, and the leading gentry took part in the pro- 
ceedings. After speeches and formal nominations, Mr. Beaumont and 
Mr. G. Ridley, the Liberal candidates, were approved of by a great ma- 
jority of the meeting ; Mr. Liddell, the Derbyite candidate, only obtained 
the voices of about one-fourth of those present. 


The anniversary of the Queen’s coronation, on Monday, was celebrated 
at Southampton by a general holyday : thousands of people went on ex- 
cursions to London, to the New Forest, and to the Isle of Wight; there 
were matches at cricket and shooting; five hundred persons came on a 
visit from Dorchester; and a large number of “ Foresters,”” a widely- 
ramified benefit society, walked in procéssion, and then dined together, 
the Mayor and the Members for the town being among their guests. It 
is remarked —“ These holydays are not infrequent in the South of Eng- 
land; and the unanimity which prevails amongst all classes of employers in 
consenting to such relaxations from labour is remarkable, and highly to 
be commended.” 


The yearly festival of the Harrow Speeches, on Thursday last week, 
was distinguished by the attendance of an unusual concourse of ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, Peers, and Peeresses. Among the speeches, a Latin 
prose translation from Lord Brougham’s ever-memorable speech on Legal 
Reform, which gained the Gregory medal for Master Wilson, and was 


| greatly applauded, is an indication of the unexpected recesses in the social 


organization to which the spirit of Law Reform has penctrated. 


The Stour Valley Railway was opened on Thursday. It intersects the 
most populous part of the mineral and manufacturing district of South 
Staffordshire. Only first and third class carriages are employed; the 
highest fare is little more than a penny a mile. 


The Irish and English labouring population of Stockport, jealous of 
each other on religious and social grounds, came into furious collision on 
Tuesday, with disastrous consequences. 

The feud is of some standing, but the present outbreak seems to have 
arisen out of the Royal proclamation against Roman Catholic processions, or 
out of the proceedings consequent on it. It has been the custom of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Stockport, who number nearly one-fourth of the fifty 
thousand inhabitants, to have a procession of the children of their charity- 
schools at this season of the year,—not a party or sectarian demonstration, 
but a display of the results of the educational zeal of the Roman Catholics. 
When the Royal proclamation appeared, the lower classes of Pro- 
testants hailed it as a sectarian triumph, and boasted that they would 
see the proclamation enforced in the case of the “young red-necked scho- 
lars ’’—as they term the Roman Catholic children. The Romanists held 
that the meeting of scholars was not a procession of the sort interdicted, and 
they published their resolve to make their demonstration as usual. There 
was high excitement on the subject, and it is said that the authorities 
thought of preventing the school-gathering : but when the day came, (Sun- 
day last,) the Protestants seemed less belligerent, and the schools were 
allowed to make their procession without interruption. There was a studious 
avoidance of any sort of Catholic insignia, and the priests appeared in their 


| plain attire. 


On Monday, a few casual fights, such as commonly occur at Stockport on the 
Monday afternoon, took an international and religious character. English- 
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men and Irishmen happened to be engaged, and the seconders of the com- 
batants got into conflicts, which the Police stopped with difficulty. But the 
night passed tranquilly, and no evil was expected on Tuesda 

On Tuesday evening, the fights were renewed very sud 
places at once ; and they were so fierce, and so many combatants engaged in 
them, that the Police could not repress them. 

As some anxiety had been felt during the middle of the day by the Roman 
Catholic priests, and warnings had been given by them to the Mayor, some 
preparation was made to increase the small Police force, consisting of only 
ten men, by a staff of assistant constables. With these Mr. Sadler, the 
chief constable, who was popular, sallied out to controlling-points ; 
but by the time in the evening that he got all his men into action, the 
various detached fights had merged in a general battle between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant lowest orders. The Protestants gained the upper 
hand, and drove their opponents first into their houses, and then again out 
of them and out of the town; and then they proceeded to wreck the houses, 
and the Roman Catholic chapels. By great efforts, very bravely and skil- 
fully persevered in, Mr. Sadler managed to hold the chief bodies of the riot- 
ers in check till the Mayor and Magistrates had assembled and sworn in 
some hundreds of special constables, and entered into codperation with him. 
The civil power had just gained the upper hand, when a body of the mili- 
tary also turned out, and completed their victory. The night was occupied 
in arresting a vast number of those who had fought on either side. 

~The serious nature of the struggle, is well shown by the description of the 
esults beheld next morning. ‘Tie first attack on persons, on Tuesday, was 
made by the Irish; it would seem that this ended in an assault on St. Peter's 


Protestant School; and that it was in retaliation for this last outrage that | the 
| being desirous to give such exhibition a character of more than usual promi- 


the English turned the fight into an attack on the houses and chapels of the 
Catholics. The Manchester Guardian describes some of the scenes. 
**St. Peter’s Protestant School does not appear to have suffered much, but a good 


many squares of glass have been smashed; and so there have in Mr. Graham’s house. | 


But the houses of the Irish Catholics in Rock Row are awreck. There is an ale- 
house occupied by a man named Robert Reynolds, opposite Rock Row; and we were 
told there were eight men in this place when the riot commenced, and the rioters 
broke in the windows with bricks, smashed the furniture to atoms, and actually at- 
tempted to set the house on fire. The inmates escaped in the utmost trepidation, 
one of them, a youth, leaping from a back window twenty feet high. The rioters 
next took the houses in Rock Row. The first was oceupied by aman named Shaugh- 
nessy; and the windows and frames and doors are entirely gone, and there is not an 
article of furniture left.” 

The other houses of the row were similarly wrecked in succession. 

** Down Bridge Street, is a row of houses three stories high in front and two be- 
hind, the houses being built with their backs to the hill-side. The first is John 
O'Donoghue’s. The entrance to the backs is a contined court called Jacob’s Ladder 
Yard; by getting on a wall in this yard the mob succeeded in removing a quantity 
of bricks, and entered an upper room of O’Donoghue’s house, in which a Mrs. Ann 
Bradley was lying, having only a week before been confined of a child. Disregard- 
ing the woman’s weak and sick condition, the ruffians broke and destroyed every- 
thing in the house: they even destroyed the roof over her head, allowing the débris 
to fall upon her. The husband seized one of his children and escaped from one of 
the windows. The furniture was destroyed and the house gutted: when our cor- 
respondent visited it yesterday, the poor woman Bradley had been removed to a 
wretched coal-hole, which was the only inhabitable part of the building. 

“* It was while demolishing the windows and furniture of these houses that the 
signal was given by one of the leaders of the mob, ‘ To the Catholic chapels!’ Im- 
mediately a considerable portion of the mob rushed off to Edgeley Chapel, half a 
mile distant; and, forcing an entrance, they broke the altars, and carried out the 
furniture and pews, and heaped them in a pile before the house of the priest, who 
lives close by—the Reverend Randolph Frith. The mob completely destroyed every- 
thing in the chapel, and then attacked Mr. Frith’s house. They carried the furniture of 
his house out of doors, and, heaping it on that of the chapel, lighted it for a bonfire, 
An organ worth 400/, was broken to atoms, and the chapel and minister’s house 
were reduced toa wreck. There is nothing left but the bare walls. 

**The Catholic chapel of St. Michael, in the Park, Stockport, was attacked a 
little before eleven o’clock at night. The mob first assailed it from the back, which 
isin Nelson Street, by breaking and destroying the large East window over the altar. 
Zhe rioters soon afterwards went round to the doors in King Street and Prince’s 


ieuty in several | 


about being connected with high families and their agent were discovered to 
be untrue, and in the course of some seven or eight months they were appre- 
hended at Barnard Castle, near Durham. In the prisoner’s box was a letter, 
dated July 1850, from the Earl Powis to “‘ Lady Emily,” which had contain. 
ed 100/. sent to their relief. The Earl of Carlisle gave evidence that hig 
family were unacquainted with the prisoner or his wife, and that their repre- 
sentation of being related to the Norfolk family was perfectly false. The 
Jury found the prisoner guilty, and he was sentenced to transportation for 
seven years. He professed innocence, and said he could have put some 
questions to Lord Carlisle, which would have readily acquitted him of false 
tations, but he refrained from doing so for the sake of ‘* Lady Emily’s” 


| represen’ 


| family. 





IRELAND 

Dr. Cullen was enthroned as Roman Catholie Archbishop of Dublin, 

| at the beginning of the week, with great pomp. A procession of digni- 

| taries in full canonicals bore over the Archbishop a canopy of satin, and 

held aloft costly insignia of their religion, and marched round the Romish. 

| church, within the rails which protect it, but within a foot of the com- 
mon pathway, which was crowded by the devout Catholic population. 


| Mr. Dargan, the Irish railway contractor, has made this proposition to 
| the Royal Dublin Society for making a second “Great Exhibition” in 
Dublin next year. 

“Mr. Dargan, understanding that the year 1853 will be the year for holding 
the Triennial Exhibition of Manufactures of the Royal Dublin Society, an 


nence, and to render it available for the manufactures of the Three Kingdoms, 


| purposes to place the sum of twenty thousand pounds in the hands of a 


| 
| 


Street, and, having demolished these and all the windows, entered the chapel itself. | 


Here they destroyed everything. The altars, with candlesticks, images of our 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, St. Patrick, St. Peter, and St. Joseph, were broken to atoms. 
The pews were torn up from the floor and broken into mere strips of wood, and cast 
out of doors. There is a large gallery at the West end; the pews and gallery 
were torn up, and nothing but the floor remains, The organ was broken to frag- 
ments.” 

The list of seriously wounded comprises sixty-seven persons, named : every 
one of these had received, among his hurts, from one to eight * cuts on the 
head.’’ One man, named Moran, was killed outright. 

Next day, Wednesday, there were several renewals of the combats; but 
the authorities had now ample force of constables and military (additional 
foot soldiers and cavalry having been brought from Manchester) to repress 
the disturbances as soon as they arose ; and in the evening, when apprehen- 
sion was most felt, order was maintained perfectly. 

The Magistrates were engaged all Wednesday in examining the persons 
charged. Thirty-three were held in custody as identified rioters ; and eighty- 
one more were liberated only on their recognizances to keep the peace and 
appear again when required. 


At the Dover Quarter-Sessions, on Friday, William Bennett Sothers, alias 
the Honourable William O’Brien Fitzgerald, was tried for obtaining various 
sums of money to the extent of 870/. from a gentleman named Payn, a so- 
licitor at Dover, under fraudulent pretences. ‘The case excited very great 
interest. The prisoner had the appearance of a foreigner. His wife claimed 
the title of Lady Emily Fitzgerald, and represented that she was the widow 
of Count Eltz; that her mother was oliael to the ninth Duke of Norfolk; 
that her name was Lady Ann Isabella Howard; and that her father was Ge- 
neral William O’Brien Fitzgerald, of the Guards. It was proved at the trial 
that the prisoner was formerly a member of the Stock Exchange. Some 
four or five years ago, Mr. Payn the prosecutor was residing with his chil- 
dren at Eyethorne, and while there he became acquainted with the prisoner 
and his wife. In the course of last August he received a letter from 
them, stating that both were confined in a prison at Pau, in the South of 
France, at the base of the Pyrenees; that they had fallen into an awful 
predicament, from the negligence of their agent, who had failed to 
remit them 3000/.; that they had the misfortune to lose 1800 francs on 
their journey; and that about 400/. would set them right. Mr. Payn 
proceeded to the Continent, and found them prisoners, as they had de- 
scribed, in the prison of Pau. He took instructions from them there as to 
their family connexions. They stated that ‘ Lady Emily” was the daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-General Sir William O’Brien Fitzgerald, ayy | of the 
Guards, &c., and that they were known to the Earl of Carlisle and the Duke 
of Sutherland. The Sutherland children, she said, visited at her mother’s ; 
but, in consequence of her marriage not being sanctioned by her parents, the 
friendly intercourse with the Sutherland family had fallen off. “ Lady 
Emily” added, that her husband’s mother was the Princess Castaglioni. 
They had been confined in prison more than twelve months, having been 
denounced as swindlers. Finding they were suffering great misery, 
Mr. Payn paid 450/. for their debts, and 240/. as security to the Court 
of Appeal for their appearance when required. He pleaded for them 
at the Court of Appeal and obtained their liberty. He then brought 
them to Dover, supported them, and ultimately lent them 40/. to go 
to the North of England to see some relations, who would repay him. They 
went away, aud nothing more was heard about them. Their representations 





Special Executive Committee, on the following conditions— 

“1st, That a suitable building shall be erected on the lawn of the Royal Society. 
2nd, That the opening of the Exhibition shall not be later than June 1853. 3d, That 
the Special Executive Committee shall be nominated by three gentlemen on the part 
of Mr. Dargan, to be named by him, and by three gentlemen to be selected by the 
Council of the Royal Dublin Society from that body. 4th, That Mr. Dargan shall 
have the nomination of the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Secretary of the Special 
Executive Committee. 5th, That at the termination of the Exhibition the building 
shall be taken by Mr. Dargan, and shall become his property at a valuation by 
competent persons. 6th, That if, after payment of all expenses, the proceeds of 
the Exhibition do not amount to 20,000/., with interest thereon at five per cent, Mr. 
Dargan shall receive the proceeds, less all expenses incurred. If the proceeds, after 
payment of all expenses, amount to 20,000/., with interest thereon at five per cent, 
Mr. Dargan is to receive 20,000/., and interest at five percent. If the proceeds, after 
payment of all expenses, exceed the sum of 20,000/., with interest thereon at five 
per cent, the Executive Committee is to have the disposal of the surplus. The 
amount of the valuation of the building to be considered as cash paid to Mr. Dargan.” 

The Society approved of the scheme, and called a special meeting to make 
final arrangements with Mr. Dargan. 

Some mishap has befallen the electric cable between Holyhead and 
Howth, which has cut off the telegraphic communication. A large por- 
tion of the cable has been raised and inspected, without discovery of the 
defect. 

Thomas Cooney, a young man, has been waylaid, robbed, and murdered, 
at Ballymanus, in Westmeath. He was found on the road with his head 
smashed ; and he lingered for two days, apparently quite insensible. The 
crime was committed to obtain a sum of 15/. which the young man was con- 
veying from his father to a gentleman who employed him. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Edinburgh journals publish a correspondence between the Scottisl 
Reformation Society and Mr. Macaulay. The Society requested to be in- 
formed whether Mr. Macaulay would yote for a repeal of the grant to 
Maynooth, and against any further grant. Mr, Macaulay sent the follow- 
ing answer, 

“ To the Secretary of the Scottish Reformation Society. 
** Albany, London, June 29. 

“Sir—I must beg to be excused from answering the questions which you 
have put tome. I have a great respect for the gentlemen in whose name 
you write, but I have nothing to ask of them; I am not a candidate for their 
suflrages: I have no desire to sit again in Parliament ; and I certainly shall 
never again sit there, except in an event which I did not till very lately con- 
template as ible, and which even now seems to me highly improbable. 
If, indeed, the electors of such a city as Edinburgh should, without requiring 
from me any explanation or any guarantee, think fit to confide their interests 
to my care, I should not feel myself justified in refusing to accept a public 
trust offered to me in a manner so honourable and so peculiar. Ihave not, 
I am sensible, the smallest right to expect that I shall, on such terms, be 
chosen to represent a great constituent body. But I have a right to say that 
on no other terms can I be induced to leave that quict and happy retirement 
in which I have passed the last four years. 

T. B. Macavtay.” 


1 have the honour to be, &e. 

All the accounts from the Hills concur in representing the prospects of 
the sportsmen for the ensuing shooting-season as the best of the last few 
years. The birds on the low grounds were early hatched, and rain fell or 
the hills in time to carry them over the trying period of the first three 
weeks. They are already met with in considerable covies of from ten to 
fourteen in each.—Perth Courier. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

The prorogation and dissolution of Parliament has not immediately 
thickened the plot of reélection. There is abundance of canvassing and of 
meeting-holding going on, but not more new candidates and retirements 
than in the last week. 














ENGLAND. 

Bansury. Alderman Sydney, finding he had no chance against Mr. Tan- 
cred, has retired. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. The worthy Dr. Lee, of Hartwell House, is again, 
it is said, resolved to go to the poll against the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his colleagues. 

Co_cuester, There is a split among the Conservatives; and Mr. T. 
Prinsep, the East India Director, has been brought forward by a section of 
the party who object to Lord John Manners’s supposed Tractarian sym- 

athies. 
. Devon, Sovrn. The report that Sir J. Yarde’ Buller would be ennobled 
is contradicted ; so the representation will stand undisturbed. 

Eyer. Sir Edward Kerrison retires, after thirty-seven years’ service in 
Parliament. His son, Mr. Edward Kerrison, stands as a Derbyite. 

Hants. Sir George Stanton and Mr. Charles Brett have retired; their 
Liberal chances being too small. 

Harwicu. Mr. Attwood will not stand again, Mr. Montague Peacocke 
comes forward as a Conservative, asking “ fair play for agriculture.” 

Lampetu. Mr. Harvey has retired—as they say, purse- frightened. 

LANCASHIRE, NortH. Mr. Taylor, a County Magistrate, residing near 
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Whalley—a Protectionist, and one of the wealthiest men in Lancashire—has 
consented to come forward. 

LANcAsutre, Sourn. Sir Thomas Hesketh and Captain Egerton have 
publicly declined to stand. ’ - 

Lonpon. Mr. R. W. Crawford has formally declined to be nominated ; 
and it appears likely that the four late Members will be unopposed. 

NorrHaMprTonsuire, Sovru. Mr. R. Knightley is a candidate for the 
seat from which his father Sir Charles Knightley lately resolved to retire. 
Colonel Cartwright is also a candidate, on principles “‘ mainly the same as 
those which actuated his father during the fifty years he represented the 

unty.”’ 
ag = AND Fatmourns. Mr. Freshfield, who declined to contest East 
Surrey, is a candidate as a Derbyite, who abandons hope of protection to 
agriculture. : ; 

Srarrorp. There are “ five candidates in the field, and more talked of.”’ 
The candidates are Mr. Cook Evans, a Liberal barrister ; Mr. J. Ayshford 
Wise, High Sheriff of the county, a Free-trade Liberal ; Mr. Otway, a Whig 


barrister, backed by the Roman Catholics; Mr. Bourne, a Protectionist, | 


a barrister of the Hume 


lately hoisting Free-trade colours; Mr. Philli 
r. Urquhart has, to the as- 


and Cobden school of politics; and lastly, “ 


tonishment of everybody, at the last moment, announced his intention to 


stand again.” 9 
Worcestersuire, East. Mr. Robert Clive, whose name was recently 
mentioned as one of the candidates for East Worcestershire, has no intention 


to come forward against Mr. Foley, and will offer himself for the borough of | 


Ludlow. 
IRELAND. 

Coterarne. A report that Alderman Humphery, late Member for South- 
wark, was feeling his way, through the Irish Society’s agent, has produced a 
denial that the Alderman has any views on the borough. 

Kitpare. Sir Edmund Kennedy comes forward as a Protectionist. 

Tipperary. Mr. R. V. Maher unexpectedly resigned at the end of last 
week, 





Farvign and Colonial. 


France.—Last week, M. Kervegnen applied, under the letter of “the 
Constitution,” for the authorization of the Legislative Corps to publish at 
his own expense a speech made by him against a bill on the National 
Guard. The speech went against the Government, so M. Billault strongly 
urged the Assembly to refuse the request; but the Assembly disregarded 
M. Billault, and gave the authorization. This example of success brought 
forward M. Flavigny and M. Dumirail with similar applications for leave 
to print their speeches against the budget; and M. Montalembert then 
asked leave to publish his formidable attack on the same measure and the 
Government proceedings in connexion with it. M. Billault was most 
serious in his opposition : on a division by rising and sitting, the numbers 
appeared equal; but on a division by enumeration, there appeared 78 
against 59 in favour of granting the authorization. The Assembly was 
now like a herd in full career. Two more members asked leave to pub- 
lish their speeches ; and obtained it; although M. Billault, in desperation, 
said it was “contrary to the spirit of the Constitution.” By way of a 
clencher, M. Kerdrel, the leader of the opposition to the budget, obtained 
leave to publish Ais speech. Thus, eight members obtained leave to pub- 
lish speeches, of which five or six were in unmitigated opposition to the 
Government, and two were so strongly antagonistic that M. Billault had 
attempted to stop them even in the course of their delivery. But it was 
argued, that the President of the Republic himself had been present at the 
delivery of the two speeches of M. Kerdrel, and M. Montalembert ; had 
paid to both of them a marked attention, and had manifested no displea- 
sure at the philippics of the last. However, on Sunday the Moniteur 
contained a note communiqué, announcing that the journals may not re- 
produce the speeches which deputies are allowed to print at their own 
expense. 

The Legislative Corps held an extraordinary session on Sunday, to 
dispose of the remaining business before it. 

One of the projects of law gives the Government power to expel sum- 
marily from Paris or Lyons, without any check by law, all citizens who 

ss no visible means of subsistence. M. Kerdrel again, as in the case 
of the budget, led a strong opposition, and made a deep sensation by 
the arguments and illustrations he used. He argued, that even criminals, 
who may at least challenge the right to be tried by judges, were left in a 
better position than innocent but poor men, by this arbitrary legislation ; 
and he brought to mind the defeat which the Executive had sustained 


before the Court of the Seine on the Orleans question, and quoted the | 


phrase of Paillet on that occasion, that the President might have the 
right to make a constitution but could not decide the simplest question of 
rent. The opposition felt obliged to give way, and the bill was passed. 

A recurring discussion on a portion of the budget was brought toa 
‘close by a remarkable speech from M. Montalembert, which the corre- 
spondents of the morning papers have reported verbatim, no doubt in con- 
cert with the speaker. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ I wish to make a brief remark, and I promise 


‘beforehand not to demand the authority to print what I am about to say. | 
But I think it necessary to have noted in the minutes of the Assembly a | 


fact which I have already alluded to, without any contradiction, in the 
minutes ef the Commission of the Budget, and which appears in the report 
of M. Gouin. The question is as to the proceeds of the property of the 
former civil list, sold in execution of the law, and comprised in the chapter 
of Domains. M. Gouin expresses himself thus—‘ In order to meet a feeling 
manifested by the Commission, the Commissioners have added that this 
valuation of 7,500,000 francs had been made on property sufficient for its 
total realization, independently of the property of the house of Orleans, 
indicated in the decree of the 22d January. With that declaration before us, 
as well as the written documents which have been furnished us by the 
Administration, we are justified in stating, that the question raised by the 
decree of the 22d January is not presented under any form, direct or indirect, 
in the budget of 1853, and that the vote of that budget does not comprise 
any participation in that measure of an anterior date to that of the meeting of 
the I re ~~ It is then shown, gentlemen, in a manner undisputed 
-and indisputable, that the budget of receipts that you are about to vote con- 
‘tains no revenue, no proceeds resulting from the execution of the decrees of 
the 22d.January, which have despoiled the house of Orleans of the property 
at qeayue for ages. I feel some astonishment, but I am the more rejoiced 
sat I dare not conclude from it, as the best friends of the Government 
would so much wish to do, that it is not as yet irrevocably determined to exe- 
cute in their totality these fatal decrees.” But in any case, it has not been 
jodged proper to demand from us for them a sanction directly or indirectly. 
t is well that France should know the fact—that it should know that 
none of its deputies has been called upon to consecrate by his vote any of 


the consequences.of a measure which it has been unanimous in disapproving, 
and which it has disapproved as much for the sake of him who is the author 
of those decrees as of those who have been the victims of them. We shall 
have, without doubt, to discuss that measure some day; the law of the 
finances will bring us to it; we shall discuss it in full liberty. Until then, 
it is necessary it should be known that we are neither associated in the ct 
norengaged by it. As to me, I avail myself of this occasion to raise in the 
| triple interest of property seriously affected, of justice disregarded, and of 
august misfortunes, my solemn objection against a fault which has been con: - 
mitted without excuse, without a pretext, without a provocation of any kin’, 
and which it is attempted to render more irreparable each day.” 

These remarks were received with “ Trés-bien, trés-bien!” from some 
members, and with profound silence on the other benches. 

Such repeated outspeaking would no doubt earlier in the session of the 
Legislative Corps have produced its dissolution; at this season it hes 
accelerated the prorogation. The session was closed on Monday morning ; 
| when M. Billault produced the following message from President Bona- 





| 


| parte. 
: * Elyse National, June 28, 1852. 

**Gentlemen—At the moment of the close of the session of 1852, I have to re- 
turn you my thanks for the loyal cojperation and support you have given to our 
new institutions. You have known how to resist what is the most dangerous 
amongst assembl.d men —the being carried away by esprit de corps; and, all 
susceptibility laid aside, you have occupied yourselves with the great interests of 
the country, fecling that the epoch of impassioned and sterile discourses had passed 
away and that of business had arrived. 
| “* The ap; heation of a new system always encounters difficulties; you have had 
} your saare of them. It oe upation has seemed to be wanting at your earlier meet- 

ings, you have understood that the desire of abridging the term of my dictatorship, 

and my anxiety to call you around me, had been the cause of it, in depriving my Go- 
| vernment of the time necessary for the preparation of the laws which were to be 
| submitted to you. The natural consequence of that exceptional state of things was 
the accumulation of business at the close of the session. Nevertheless, the first trial 
of a constitution, completely of French origin, must have convinced you that we 

ossessed the conditions of a strong and free government. The Government is no 
onger that passive butt against which the various Oppositions directed their shafts 
with impunity. It can resist their attacks, and henceforth follow a system without 
having recourse either to arbitrary rule or to duplicity, On the other hand, the con- 
trol of the Assembly is real; for discussion is free, and the voting of the taxes 
decisive. 

** As to the imperfections which experience has shown us, our common love for 
the — good will tend incessantly to diminish their inconvenience until the Senate 
shall have pronounced its opinion. 

“ During the interval of the recess, I shall direct all my efforts to find out what 
are the wants of the country, and to prepare the projects which may permit me to 
| diminish the burdens of the state without detriment to the public service. 
| ‘On your return to your duties, I will lay before you the result of our labours, 
| and the general state of affairs, in the message that the Constitution obliges me to 

address to you every year. 

“On returning to your departments, be the faithful echoes of the sentiment that 
predominates here—confidence in reconciliation and peace. Tell your constituents, 
that in Paris, the heart of France—that revolutionary centre which scatters over the 

| world alternate light or conflagration —you have seen an immense population labour- 
ing to efface the traces of revolutions, and joyously applying themselves to industry 
with confidence in the future. Those who so recently, in their madness, were im- 
patient of all restraint, you have heard saluting with acclamation the restoration of 
our eagles, the symbols of a and of glory. 

“At that imposing spectacle, where religion consecrated with her benediction a 
great national festivity, you have remarked their respectful attitude. You have seen 
that proud army which has saved its country rise still higher in the esteem of men, 
and kneeling in devotion before the image of God, presented from the summit of His 
altar. 

*“ The meaning of this is, that there exists in France a Government animated with 
the faith and the love of good, which reposes on the people, the source of all power 
—on the army, the source of all force—and on religion, the source of all justice. 

** Receive the assurance of my sentiments. Lovuts NaPo.ron.” 

The property of Villeneuve, near St. Cloud, has been recently pur- 
chased for 44,000/. for the President; 12,000/. of the purchase-moncy 
was paid last Saturday on account. This estate is said to be destined for 
the English lady who accompanied him to France. 

Ixp1a,—<An overland mail, which, to anticipate the monsoon gales, 
started from Bombay on the 22d of May, brings no news at all from 

Rangoon, and none of importance from any part of our Indian possessions, 
The refractory state of the mountain tribes on the extreme North-west 
frontier, “ in the Hazara country,” keeps Sir Colin Campbell and a con- 
siderable body of troops—infantry, cavalry, and mountain artillery—in a 
state of harassing activity. There is a report that we have been “ re- 
questing " the Nizam to cede us some portion of his territory, in satis- 
faction of our still unsatisfied demands : but it reads only like inveterate 
gossip of the “ native news-writers ” of the Indian journals, 

Usrrep Starrs.—The latest papers from New York, those of the 19th 
June, state that the Whig Convention at Baltimore was at a dead lock on 
| the choice of the candidate for the Presidency. There had been thirty- 
one ballotings without a decisive result. The last division gave 134 to 
General Scott, 128 to President Fillmore, and 30 to Mr. Danic! Webster, 
It was thought that the Fillmorites would end by going over to Mr, 
Webster, which would secure his nomination. 


PMiscellanraus. 

A Royal proclamation “ for dissolving the present Parliament and 
declaring the calling of another” appeared in a Gazette Extraordinary 
on Thursday evening. The late Parliament is thereby discharged from 
mecting on the 20th of August next; and writs for calling a new Par- 
liament are to be issued in due form, returnable on the above-mentioned 
day of the 20th of August next. 

The sixteen Representative Peers of Scotland are summoned by a sepa- 
rate proclamation: the election to take place at the Palace of Holyrood 
on Thursday the 15th July. 

Mr. Joseph Bailey of Glanusk Park, Breconshire, has been created a 
Baronet. 








Father Newman, in a letter to Mr. Secretary Walpole, dated the 18th 
June, put a question suggested by the Royal proclamation against the 
appearance of Roman Catholics in their religious vestments-— 

‘It is now four years since, under legal advice that they were not breaking 
any law, and without any apparent scandal and annoyance to the popul:tion, 
certain Roman Cuatholica, ecclesiastical end lay, have ordinarily appeared in 
the streets of Birmingham and in the fielghbourhood in cassocks and cloaks. 
I beg to be allowed to inquire whether the recent proclamation is directed 
against this practice, as well as against the processions of which it distinctly 
makes mention, so that, if they continue it, they are in danger of being pro- 
ceeded against as disturbers of the public peace ; ”’ 
. La Home Secretary, on the 24th June, replied, through Mr. W. J. HH. 

olitfe— 

“T am to inform you, that her Majesty's proclamation is directed against 








all violations of the 26th section of the statute 10th George IV. c. 7, and that 
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if you feel any difficulty in the construction of the enactment, your proper 
course will be to consult your legal adviser. The Secretary of State would 
not be justified in pronouncing an opinion on the question submitted to him ; 
for if any doubt exists on the point, the decision of it must rest with the 
courts of law, and not with the Government.” 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 


for the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 




















of 1851. 
Zymotic Diseases........+++ eee 215 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other dise 48 
Tubercular Diseases ........60eeseeeeeeeeeee 204 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal 3 . 115 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels 41 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ... 110 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .. 55 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....cccceeeerereeeceeeneeeeeereceee 15 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c........+++ eeeeces ° 13 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c...65...- y 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.. .....6.00000+ 2 
Malformations, .....ceccceceeceeeeeeeerecereeeeusereeees 2 
Premature Birth ..,.:ccccecceecceesecreeeeseeesecereesese ro 
31 
6 
64 
990 


Total (including unspecified causes) ........+++ PPrTtitit 


The Naval and Military Gazette observes—* Prince Albert has during 
this week been out several times with the brigade of Foot Guards at morning 
drill in Hyde Park. The circumstance escaped gencral notice, in consequence 
of the Prince being in the uniform of the Guards. We were much 





tified | 


to see the steady and skilful manner in which his Royal Highness handled | 


the brigade; the movements being, without exception, of the practical and 
not the showy character usually practised. The wise heads at the clubs shake 
them and wag their tongues that all this savours of an early appointment to 
be Commander-in-chief, in spite of all the rumours of law objections. We 
do not, however, think so, but are of opinion that the Prince is rubbing off 
some military rust so apt to visit soldiers more in courts than camps.” 

It is stated that the Princess Gauromma, daughter of the ex-Rajah of 
Coorg, has been formally placed under Queen Victoria’s protection, to be 
educated in the principles of the Church of England ; and that her Majesty 
has aj pointed Mrs. Drummond to the care of her ward. 

The Duchess of Orleans and her sons are in Switzerland ; 
Countess de Villiers and family. 

The ceremony of fixing the key-stone of the noble arch over the Western 
ortal of Cologne Cathedral was performed on the 25th June, by the King of 
’russia, with extraordinary pomp. 

Letters from Rome state that the Pope is threatened with dropsy, and that 

the state of his health gives great uneasiness to his physicians. 

Lord Campbell was thrown from his horse on Southwark Bridge on Thurs- 
day : his head was cut, but not seriously. 

Sir James Macadam, the originator of the modern system of ‘‘ macadamiz- 
ing”’ reads, died on We nesday, at his residence in Finchley Road. 

M. Recamier, theeminent French physician, died at Paris on Sunday night. 


There has been just found in the neighbourhood of Annecy, in Savoy, an 
empty balloon lying on the ground. ‘The car and all the cordage were per- 


} 
g 
| 
} 


travelling as the | 


| 
‘ 


} 


| 
| 


fect, and there was every appearance of the balloon having fallen solely from | 


the gradual escape of gas. 
man’s cloak and a lady’s bonnet and shawl, and in the latter a very hand- 
some album was wrapped up. On the first leaf of the album there was a 

ncil-drawing of the panorama of the mountains of the country, signed 
“Eliza de R.” There was nothing to indicate the origin of this mys- 
terious balloon. From the direction of the wind, it is supposed that it came 
from France, but beyond that all is a mystery.—La Presse. 

A tragical event has occurred at Genoa. While a couple, who had been 


married the day before, were walking in the Piazza dell’ Annunziata, which | 
was full of people at the time, the rejected lover of the lady, a man of the | 


age of fifty-three, suddenly fell upon her and stabbed her, though not danger- 


rously, He then immediately pulled a razor out of his pocket and cut his 
own throat with it. Ife was taken to the hospital, where he died two hours 
after. 


A sergeant in the Ninety-ninth Regiment sends home a good story from 
the Ballarat gold-diggings of Australia. A Pensioner had a son born to him 
at that place : as it was the first birth at Ballarat, the father bethought him 


At the bottom of the car were found a gentle- | 


that he would make a “ collection’’ for the infant; and it is said that he | 


got as many “ nuggets” as amounted in value to 3000/. 





A Parliamentary return has been printed which shows the population and 
inhabited houses according to the census of 1851, returning or not returning 
Members to Parliament. There are numbers of towns, containing upwards 
of 2000 inhabitants, not returning Members to Parliament. The following 
“unrepresented Metropolitan parishes” — in the return : Chelsea, with 
a population of 56,238, and 7591 inhabited h 


ouses; Kensington, with 44,053, | 


and 6136 inhabited houses; Hammersmith, 17,760, and 3115 inhabited | 


houses ; Fulham, with 11,886, and 1797 inhabited houses. In the county of 
Middlesex, the population is 1,886,576, and 239,362 inhabited houses. 

The value of the farming stock in England insured in the various fire- 
offices throughout the kingdom, in the year ending 25th December 1851, was 
54,935,0537. The amount insured in Scotland within the year was 4,069,308/. 

The total of duty on these fifty-nine millions, at 3s. per cent, from which 
arm-stock is exempted, would be 88,000/.] 


| Newark, Thursday, July 15. 


It is officially notified that ‘“* the Roman Catholic Provincial Synod of Eng- | 


land ”’ will be opened on Tuesday the 6th of July next, at St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott, near Birmingham.— Birmingham Gazette. 


Mr. Brown, a surgeon of Radstock, near Bath, has been committed for 


trial on a Coroner's warrant, for the ‘‘manslaughter”’ of Ann Nokes, wife 
of a labourer. Mr. Brown was attending the woman during a diflicult la- 


BIRTHS, 

-On the 16th June, at Paris, the Lady of Colonel B. S$. Rotch, (daughter of the Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence,) of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Hinchley Wood, Ashbourn, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Holland, of 
twin daughters. 

On the 26th, in Grosvenor Square, Viscountess Ebrington, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, in Bolton Row, the Lady Louisa Alexander, of a son. 

On the 27th, the Hon. Mrs. H. Manners Sutton, of a son. 
= the 27th, in Eaton Square, the Wife of Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N., 
of a son. 

On the 29th, at Burley Vicarage, Rutland, the Wife of A. Carlton Cumberbatch, 
Esq., H. B. M.’s Consul-General in Turkey, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, in Cadogan Place, the Lady Georgina Forbes, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th May, at the Cathedral, Bombay, Charles Mason Innes Pollock, Esq., 
third surviving son of the late Sir David Pollock, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
Captain John Henry Wilson, formerly of the Indian Navy. 

On the 27th, at Naples, Daniel Baron de Salis S: glio, eldest son of the late Pierre 
Baron de Salis Soglio, of Zurich, in Switzerland, to Julia, youngest daughter of the 
late John Bayford, Esq., of Doctors’ Con.mons. 

On the 24th June, at Barming Rectory, West Kent, Anthony Fitzherbert, Erq., 
fourth son of Sir Henry FitzHerbert, Bart., of Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, and of 
West Farleigh, West Kent, to Elizabeth Martha Horne, only daughter of the Rev. 
William Horne, Rector of Barming. 

On the 24th, at Bridstowe Church, near Ross, the Rev. Owen Tuder Henry Phil- 
lips, Rector of Lawrenny, Pembrokeshire, to Grace hatherine, elcest daughter of 
the Rev. H. Taylor Lewis, M.A., Vicar of Bridstowe, Herefordshire. 

On the 26th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Richard Godfrey Bosanquet, Esq., 
of Ormesby, Norfolk, second son of the late Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., ot Broxbourne- 
bury, Herts, to Grace Isabella, daughter of the late William Clayton Browne, Esq., 
of Browne’s Hill, Carlow, and the Lady Letitia Browne, and granddaughter of 
John first Earl of Norbury. 

On the 29th, at Clapham, John Murray Gartshore, Esq., of Gartshore, Dumbar- 
tonshire, to Augusta Louisa, Widow of the Rev. William C. Purdon, and daughter 
of the late Rev. George Frederick and Lady Augusta Tavel. 

On the 29th, at Loddington, Leicestershire, Captain A. P. Ryder, R.N., son of the 
late Hon. and Right Rev. Henry Ryder, Bishop ot Lichfield and Coventry, to Louisa, 
eldest daughter of the late Henry Dawson, Esq., of Launde Abbey, Leicestershire. 

On the 29th, at St. Paul’s Church, Bedford, the Rev. Edward Warter, late l’resi- 
dent and Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, to Charlotte Gertrude, youngest 
daughter of the late Francis Blithe Harries, Esq., of Benthall Hall, Salop. 

On the 30th, at Calais, Frances Philippa Catherine, second daughter of the Rev. 
John Vesey Hamilton, Rector of Little Chart, Kent, to Frederick James Rodney, 
son of the Hon, Mortimer Rodney. 





DEATHS. 

On the 19th April, at Rangoon, on board the hospital-ship Tubal Cain, Captain 
Blundell, of her Majesty's Fifty-first Regiment, second son of William Blundell, 
Esq., of Crosby Hall, Lancaster; in his 34th year. Deceased was struck by a shot 
in the stomach on the 12th, when gallantly leading his company to attack one of the 
enemy's outworks. 

On the 6th May, at Waltair, Madras, Lieutenant Horace ——y Madras Army, 
sixth son of the late Rev. Sir William Murray, Bart., of Claremont, N.B.; in his 27th 

ear. 

On the 18th June, at Chateau la Cottoire, in Belgium, the house of her daughter, 
La Comtesse D’Oultremont, Mrs. Isabella Bonham, the mother of Sir George Bon- 
ham, K.C.B.; in her 76th year. 

On the 2lst, at Bradley Rectory, Hants, the Rev. John Griffin, Rector of Bradley, 
and Perpetual Curate ot Wield ; in his 68th year. 

On the 23d, Archibald Henry Campbell, second son of Major George Campbell, 
Chesham Street, drowned by the upsetting of the boat in which he was sailing off 
the Isle of Wight; in his 8th year. 

, by 27th, at the Palace, at Hampton Court, the Lady Elizabeth Courtenay; in 
ner 73d year 

. On the 27th, at Englefield Green, near Windsor, Captain H. J. Worth, R.N.; in 
is 51st year. 

On the 28th, at Parsloes, Essex, the Right Hon. Lady Denman; in her 73d year. 

On the 30th, in the Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, Sir James Nicoll M‘Adam, 
Knight, of Tindon End, Great Sampford, Essex ; in his 67th year. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


The chief contents of the morning journals are reports of meetings, and 
other proceedings in cCmmcncement or anticipation of the elections. 

There are a few additional changes, or symptoms of change, in the can- 
didature. 

In London, Mr. Gilpin and his party are straining every nerve to induce 
Mr. Crawford to rescind his resolution and still come forward as a candidate, 
despite consequences to Lord John Russell. In Northamptonshire, Colonel 
Cartwright has retired. At Barnstaple, Mr. John Hinde Palmer, barrister, 
is a second Liberal candidate. At Shields, Mr. Mather has retired. At 
Worcester, Mr. Huddlestone, the barrister, comes forward as a Conservative 
Free-trader. 

The writs have been received and the nomination-day fixed in some 
thirty shires and boroughs. 

Birmingham—Wednesday, July 7. Bury—Thursday, July 8. Ciren- 
cester—Wednesday, July 7. Coventry—Tuesday, July 6.° Devonshire 
North—At South Molton, Tuesday, July 13. Devonshire South—At Exeter, 
Friday, July 16. East Retford—Tuesday, July 6. Exeter—Wednesday, 
July 7. Gloucester City—Thursday, July 8.’ Gloucestershire East—Tuesday, 
July 13. Hertford—Tuesday, July 6." Hertfordshire—Thursday, July 15. 
Lambeth—Thursday, July 8. Lancashire South—At Newton, Wednesday, 
July 14. Liverpool—Tuesday, July 6. London—Tuesday, July 6. Man- 
chester—Wednesday, July 7. Newark—Thursday, ag 8. Norwich— 
Wednesday, July 7. Nottingham—Tuesday, July 6. Nottinghamshire 
North—At Mansfield, Saturday, July 17. Nottinghamshire South—At 
i City—Tuesday, July 6. Oxford County 
—Monday, July 12. Oxford University—(Polling), Saturday, July 10, 
Monday, July 12, and following days. Saljord—aesda , July 6. Stock- 
port—Thursday, July 8. Stroud—Tuesday, July 6. ower Hamlets— 
Tuesday, July 6. Walsalli—Thursday, July 8. Windsor—Tuesday, July 6. 


There was a grand review at Woolwich yesterday of the whole troops 
off garrison-duty. Lord Hardinge maneuvered the troops, especially the 
artillery, in a way that excited admiration among many thousand specta- 





| tors. 


bour; in the middle of it he was sent for to attend a ycoman’s wife, for | 


whom his services had been «ngaged two months before; he left the la- 
bourer’s wife in her extremity, and before another surgeon could be obtained 
the poor creature had become so exhausted that she died two hours after de- 
livery. The Jury declared that she died from “ exhaustion’’ through Mr. 
Brown’s “neglect” ; and after conference with the Coroner, they explained 
that they considered Mr. Brown's neglect was so culpable as to amount to 
* manslaughter.” 

It will be most satisfactory to the public to learn that the prisoner Snape, 
committed along with Smith for the murder of young Mapelthorp, has made 
a confession toa fellow prisoner, ‘It’s a bad job, this murder of Mapel- 
thorp,’’ said Snape’s companion. “Very,” replied the prisoner: * we did 
not intend to kill him, but he died in five minutes.”—Hwuil Packet. 

While four men and a boy were descending the shaft of Elton colliery, 
between Bury and Bolton, a plug got loose, and the cage was dashed down a 
great distance. Two of the men were killed on the spot, two of their com- 
panions had limbs fractured, and the fifth had an arm torn off. 





Six vessels bearing gold-dust from Australia, have entered the port of 
London this week ; the value of the gold was 500,000/. In the last three 
weeks, 1,250,000/. worth has arrived. . 

Dr. Conolly has resigned the office of head Physician to the Hanwell 
Lunatic Asylum. 

Mr. Robert Kinahan was elected Lord Mayor of Dublin for the en- 


suing year, on Thursday. 


The Paris correspondence of yesterday states that fourteen men had 
been arrested in a house in the Batignolles, manufacturing an “ infernal 
machine ’’ ef fourteen musket-barrels. Ten other men had been arrested. 
‘Rumours of a conflicting character” as to the politics and objects of the 
“conspirators” were current. 

The Constitutionnel of yesterday says that the “discovery of a con- 
spiracy” was “ greatly exaggerated "—the only things discovered were 
some fire-arms, 
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An undertaking of national importance to the state of Holland, in 
which English enterprise plays a leading part, was inaugurated on Thurs- 
day. An English, Dutch, and Belgian company, has been formed to re- 
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claim the land covered by the large arm of the sea between the island of | 


South Beveland, belonging to the province of Zealand, and the mainland 
near the town of Bergen-op-Zoom. The extent of the area to be re- 
claimed is 35,000 acres, and the capital adventured may reach 500,000/. 
Captain Pelly, R.N., is chairman of the company, and Sir John Rennie 
its engineer. A great feature of the works will be the cutting of a ship- 
canal through South Beveland, in lieu of the channel that will be filled 
up. The turning of the first sod of the cutting for the canal was per- 


formed on Thursday, by Captain Pelly, in presence of the Governor of 


the Province of Zealand, and a company of Dutch and English notables. 
Afterwards there was a convivial reunion, at which the toasts of the Queen 
of England and the King of Holland were interchanged. 











The Magistrates of Stockport are going through a formal investigation 
of the causes as well as the facts of the riot on Tuesday. The investiga- 
tion is attended by barristers, who appear for the prisoners on the one 
hand, and for the owners of the property destroyed on the other hand. 

On Thursday, evidence was taken as to the circumstances of the procession 
of Roman Catholic children on Sunday. It was proved that the procession 
had been made every year for the last nineteen years; that one person car- 
ried a small cross, and another person carried a wooden dove ; also, that two 
lay persons, apparitors, wore the habits of their office, brown gowns trimmed 
with red. The priests wore plain secular clothes. In front of the proces- 
sion, but not connected with it, though it would seem for the purpose of pro- 
tecting it, marched a considerable body of men, chiefly strangers, who are 
understood to have been Irish Roman Catholics ; and prominently among this 
advanced guard were a few soldiers. The procession was not in the least 
degree molested from beginning to end. 

An inquest was also begun on Thursday on the body of Michael Moran, 
the man who was killed. 

It appears that he was walking from the house of one relative to that of 
another, when a crowd of rioters ran down the street. Moran took no part 
on either side, but was struck down by a flying stone. James Hannigan, a 
neighbour, lifted him up, took him into his house, and put him on a bed. 
Hannigan deposes— 


* The rioters, immediately T had taken him up-stairs and laid him on the bed, broke | 


open the doors and carried out the furniture to burn it. We had gone up-stairs for 
safety, but the Police came in, and an officer from the barracks, with his sword 
drawn, said, ‘Come down; I'll see you protected.’ I brought down Michael Moran 
with the aid of another man and the Police, who ordered me to take him to the doc- 
tor’s. When I got him out of doors, aman came up with a large piece of wood, 
thick and round, and gave him another blow on the head, The man said, ‘ Come let 
us look at his head, and see if he is an Irishman!’ and he then struck Moran a ter- 
rible blow on the left side of his head, inflicting another wound. When Moran re- 
ceived the second blow, he said, ‘Oh dear, I'm done!’ He never spoke after that.” 

The Stockport papers describe the injury to the Catholic chapels as of 
serious pecuniary amount. / 

At the Catholic chapel in St. Peter's Square and the priest’s house adjoin- 
ing, property worth more than 1000/. was destroyed : a picture of the Cruci- 
fixion, worth 300/., once belonging to Mr. Weld Blundell of Ince, was burnt. 
The priest, the Reverend Randolph Frith, and one of his congregation, 
retired into the tower of the chapel and locked themselves in: when the 
glare of light from the bonfire of their valuables suggested to them that the 
tower was on fire, they escaped over house-tops, to the residence of a Magi- 
strate, who protected them. 

The serious doings at Stockport have inspired fears in Manchester that 
the 80,000 Irish there may take revenge for their countrymen and co- 
religionists. The authorities have taken great precautions, and Dr. Tur- 
ner, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford, has issued an address to the 
Catholics of his diocese, earnestly dissuading them from joining in any 
procession or meeting likely to disturb the public peace, not only at pre- 
sent, but particularly during the ensuing Parliamentary election; to 
evince by their general conduct that “their religion is one which con- 
demns all resentment and ill-will, and which requires from all her mem- 
bers the practice of meekness and the forgiveness of injuries, and the 
strict observance of the laws of the realm,” 


The Stockport riot has been justly considered to illustrate a practical 
want in our social system. It is presumed, however, too hastily, that 
there is some deficiency in the Magistracy and in the Police, because the 
latter proved unable to cope with the rioters. The Police of Stockport, it 
is inferred, are not strong enough in numbers; and we are told that it con- 
sists of a chief constable and only ten or fifteen men. These strictures, how- 
ever, seem to set aside the proper view as to the right function of a police. 
The duty of a police is not to suppress rebellion, even in its minor form 
of riot, when the tumult becomes at all general. A police is intended for 
ordinary not for extraordinary occasions—for curbing the disorderly classes 
in detail—for dealing with thieves and vagabonds; and those duties, we 
believe, have hitherto been performed by the Stockport Police with more 
than usual efficiency. When numerous bodies of men rise against the 
law, as the Gordon mob of Stockport did when it invaded the semi-rural 
suburb of Edgeley, it is not thicf-controlling police that is required, but a 
garrison. In a free country like England, long unvisited by internal war, 
the standing army that would be required to control all the town 
populations of the country would be an evil too gigantic for en- 
durance, and absolutely worse than an occasional tumult. It is 
clear that disturbances like that at Stockport are not countenanced 
by the body of society; and in such case the body of society ought 
to be enabled to suppress the anarchy. But the posse-comitatus is 
an obsolete force, and could not be revived unless the said posse were 
practised in the use of weapons. Unprovided with any such force, magi- 
strates have not the means of preserving order ; a fact that may account for 
the shortcoming of the Stockport Magistrates, who, as we have reason to 
believe, are not below but above the average of justices of the peace in 
energy and public-spirit. In America, the want that they must have felt 
does not exist: when the Macready riots broke out in New York, they 
were suppressed by the Volunteers,—a force unlike our new and peculiar 
Militia class, but comprising the whole ablebodied manhood of the re- 
public. In the United States society is everywhere its own garrison. 
Without a huge standing army there can be no Austrian tyranny; with 
an overwhelming national army there can be no effective rebellion 
against law and public opinion. Our habits have made us forget this re- 
source: Mr. Frederick Hill’s plan for a National Defence force pointed 
out a good mode of beginning to recover habits of self-defence ; and a 
force on his plan, though not sufficient for a? that we have described, 
would most certainly have been very useful at Stockport. 


' feats of execution unimagined by the composer. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Faray A 
The English Funds have been heavy during the whole week ; the 
Stock upon the market having been greater than ordinary, Among thi 
nent causes of depression may be noticed the provision of money f 
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proaching general election. The letters from Paris today report the discovery o 


a plot against the life of the President. Consols have declined gradually, until 
the quotation fell to 100 : a slight advance afterwards occurred, and the closing 
quotation is 100§}. Though money is rather more in demand, there is no 
alteration in the rate of commercial discount. The books of the Stocks whose 
dividends become due on the 5th instant will open for private transfer on 
a ~ iammaatate and the dividends will be paid to the public on Friday 
the 9th. 

The demand for the Northern European Stocks appears to have slackened ; 
as is always the case when the English Funds are depressed. There is not, 
however, any disposition to bring Stock to market. Russian Four-and-a 
half per Cents and Spanish Deferred Three per Cents are quoted ex-dividend, 
the former at 102} 3 and the latter 212 ]—equivalent with dividend to 104} 
105, and 224 §. Austrian Serip is steady at about 4 premium, with but little 
business doing, the demand for Paris having entirely subsided. Sardinian Stock 
is not quite so firm, though more inquired for today and yesterday than 
previously. Portuguese Bonds continue to improve; the Four per Cents 
1842 having been done as high as 39}. Spanish Three per Cent Deferred 
Stock is steady, and the Passive inquired for at a slight aia. Mexican 
Three per Cent Stock is steady within a trifle of our last quotations. Peru- 
vian Deferred Stock has advanced considerably—an improvement of be- 
tween 4 and 5 per cent. This advance is said to be occasioned by the large 
sum which in consequence of the immense sale of guano the Peruvian Go- 
vernment have been enabled to apportion to the sinking-fund, of which the 
major part will, it is understood, be applied to the purchase of the Deferred 
Stock. The South American Bonds are generally firmer. 

The Share Market, which was heavy in consequence of the approach of 
the settling-day, recovered again on Wednesday and yesterday: the market 
is flatter today, in consequence of the fall of the English Funds. The 
French Shares have been subjected to some fluctuation, but till today the 
prices were rather at an advance upon those of last week. In the course of 
the afternoon the market became more feeble, though from the scarcity of 
shares the business transacted was not important. Concessions of new lines 
are still made; and two new schemes—the Cherbourg and Bordeaux and 
Cette—are now in agitation. But there are no competitive lines as yet in 
the market ; so that the authorities have not been subjected to the blandish- 
ments of rival speculators. 

Saturpay [weve o'Ciock. 

The French Funds rose about } per cent yesterday in Paris. Consols 
were at the commencement of business in demand at 1003, and for a very 
short time there were buyers at that quotation; the price is now 100} j, 
with a firm market. There is no change of importance in the Foreign 
Funds, which are generally firmer in consequence of the improvement in 
price in Paris. Railway Shares are also in better demand, but the business 
transacted has as yet been unimportant. A rise of from 4s. to 7s. 67. per 
share on the most current French Shares occurred in Paris yesterday, and a 
corresponding movement has taken place here, 


3 per Cent Consols.......... shut | Danish 3 per Cents ........ 78 80 
Ditto for Account. .......... 100} @ Dutch 24 per Cents..... 63 \ exd 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ Ww) ¢ Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 95) 6 
Sy CRP vecsvccccececns 104} 2 Mexican 5 per Cents ....... By 4 
Long Annuities....... 6] 15-16 Ditto 3 per Cents........... 

Bank Stock ......06cceeeeee 223 225 Peruvian 6 per Cents -. 104 105 
Exchequer Bills .........-.. 69 79pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents1824, 98 100 
“OS eee shut Russian 5 per Cents ...... « 17 118 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... 1OL 103 Ditto 44 per Cents......... 102 Sex d. 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... a6 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 18 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Ditto Deferred .........6.5. Wd 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 103 5 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 935 4 





Cheatres aud Rlusir. 

The German company have at length brought their labours to a close ; 
and, on the whole, their career has been most honourable. We are not 
among those who have gone into ecstacies about the histrionic exhibitions 
of our Teutonic cousins, nor do we for a moment imagine that the ex- 
citement of raptures was within the compass of Mr. Mitchell's expecta- 
tions. «The English public has seen a number of literary works of the 
very highest rank in the country of their production represented with 
earnestness and completeness; and the series has been consequently one 
of the most instructive ever witnessed on London boards. It not only 
stimulated a great number of literary dilettanti to “rub up” their Ger- 
man, but it gave them an opportunity of perceiving the degree of 
theatrical efficiency possessed by plays previously acted in the imagina- 
tion only. Faust was repeated for the closing night, and drew a crowded 
house,—less, we opine, from its fitness for the stage, than from that 
enormous celebrity which can overweigh every other consideration. 

It is a matter of surprise that Mrs. Stirling, who has now been engaged 
for a considerable time at the Haymarket Theatre, should be so little 
brought forward. In working out the details of those clever fine ladies 
who are the heroines of a certain class of French vaudevilles, and of the 
English pieces taken therefrom, she shows a delicacy and variety not to 
be approached by any actress on the stage, If it had not been for her 
exquisite finesse, a new picce, called A Novel Exvpedient, in which a 
wite, to drive her husband's friend out of the house, adopts the violent 
plan of making love to him, would have been scarcely endurable, not- 
withstanding the neatness of the writing. Nor is Mrs, Stirling's talent 
confined to this lighter order of impersonation; she is quite as capable of 
giving force to the “drame™ of absorbing interest, as of giving neatness 
to the “petite comédie” ; and a piece of the sort would agreeably vary 
the Haymarket bills. 





Signor De Bassini, a baritone who has for several years been reputed 
the first singer of his class in Italy, appeared on Thursday at Her Majesty's 
Theatre as Figaro in the Barbhiere di Siviglia. His success was not com- 
mensurate to his reputation ; and it seems that he did himself some in- 
justice by appearing, to meet the exigences of the theatre, in a part not 
‘suited to him. He has gained his name by his performance of the tragic 
personages of the modern Italian stage, especially those of Donizetti and 
Verdi: and his débit was to have been as Alfonso in Lucrezia Borgia, had 
it not been for the “ indisposition” of Cruvelli. He performs this evening 
Enrico in Maria di Rohan ; in which, doubtless, he will appear to greater 
advantage. In the Barbiere, Madame La Grange took Cruvelli’s part of 


Rosina, and made it an occasion for astonishing everybody by flights and 
The new ballet of Zedie, 
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ou ? Amour et la Magie, is remarkable for pretty scenic effects, and prodi- 
gality of display by prémiéres danseuses. 

Grisi has given a new proof of her versatile talent by performing Fides in 
the Prophete, with entire success. Her reading of the part is plain and sim- 
ple, without any effort to make points, and its freedom from exaggeration 
makes it’the more natural and pathetic. The music, strictly speaking, is 
too low for her voice ; but she gets over that difficulty by means of some 
changes and transpositions of no great consequence, and her singing, as 
well as her acting, is beautiful. 


The proceeding before the Vice-Chancellor in the case of Lumley 
versus Wagner, which we mentioned last week, disposed solely of the 
matter of the injunction, and had no bearing whatever upon Mr. Lumley’s 
claim of compensation for the loss sustained through breach of engage- 
ment ; for which he has brought an action, laying his damages at 20,0002. 
In the mean time, it is perceived with regret that Mr. Lumley has not 
been able to surmount the difficulties which we noticed some wecks ago : 
from advertisements and statements in the morning papers it appears that 
he withdraws to Paris, and that his lease of Her Majesty’s Theatre is in 
the market. 





The Philharmonic Society concluded its season on Monday. The 
eighth concert presented cay one novelty—a symphony by Ferdinand 
Hiller, a composer of considerable reputation in Germany, who has been 
in London for some months, and conducted the performance in person. 
The symphony is of the descriptive kind; it is entitled “ Impressions in 


the Country,” and each movement is an endeavour to raise images in the | 





mind similar to those produced by the view of rural scenery—the fields, 
the vallies, the woods, and the mountains. This is tasking music beyond 
its powers; and, it is hardly necessary to say, the attempt proved a 
failure. ‘The symphony, however, is a musicianlike work; not rich in 
original ideas, but symmetrically constructed, clearly written, containing 
many agreeable passages, and showing much skill in orchestral combination. 
Atan ordinary concert it would have given pleasure; but the Philharmonic 
audience are so accustomed to the masterpieces of Beethoven and Mozart, 
that works of an inferior class are always received with coldness and impa- 
tience, being regarded as intrusive substitutes for some old favourite which 
they prevent from being heard. The other symphony was Mendelssohn's 
in A minor—the “Scotch Symphony” as it is called. Vieuxtemps played 
Beethoven's only concerto for the violin, as no other violinist in Europe, 
we verily believe, could have played it. Spohr was present ; and, on the 
occasion of his overture to Jessonda being performed, the whole audience 
rose en masse, and, turning towards the illustrious veteran, cheered him 
loudly ; a mark of respect which he acknowledged by repeated bows. The 
vocal music was excellent ; Clara Novello and Gardoni being the singers. 

The concerts of the season have been very successful ; and it is un- 
questionable that the most successful have been those most entirely com- 
posed of the great and known productions of the art. 


The Musical Union had its usual extra matinée at the close of the sea- 
son, for the benefit of Mr. Ella the director, on Tuesday: and the Quartet 
Association had its concluding performance on Wednesday morning. Both 
these societies (as our musical readers are aware) are precisely similar in 
their plan and in the character of their concerts. 
on successfully this season; and the encouragement given to both shows 
the increasing attention bestowed on the most refined descriptions of 
chamber-music. 





Letters to the Editor. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY STATUTES, 

Sm—“ Z.’’ says in his rejoinder to my letter— He complains that I have 
not read page 2 of the Report, in which he says there is a statement that 
the Commissioners have caused to be published the statutes of thirteen 
Colleges. I have that page of the report before me, and am unable to find 
such a statement; nor is there anything elsewhere (so far as I can find) to 
that effect. The Commissioners express a desire that they shall be pub- 
lished, and add, that the most important have come into their hands.” 

The words of the Report are these—“ In the inquiries addressed to the Col- 
leges we expressed a wish to be furnished with the statutes of each society. 
It appeared to us desirable that these documents should be published, uot 
only because of their historical value, but also because of their direct bearing 
on the present inquiry. Some of the codes we have obtained from the Col- 
leges : for others we are indebted to the courtesy of the officers of the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Lambeth Library, and the Re- 
cord Office. Jn this part of our undertaking we have also derived great as- 
sistance from Mr. Heywood, who has liberally furnished the Commission, not 
only with copies of the translations of the various statutes published by him, 


but with several manuscripts which he had caused to be transcribed at his | 


own cost. Zo the collection thus made six codes of statutes are still wanting. 
But the most important of the series have come into our hands; and for 
practical purposes these will be found sufficient.” 
Let me also refer ‘* Z.”’ to pages 188, 192, 201, 206, 212, 215, 221, 224, 229, 
232, 240, 247, and 252 of the Report, and to page 23 of the Minutes. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 





SOCIALISTS. 
London, 23d June 1852. 

Sir—I have had, within the last few days, a circular placed in my hands, 
asking for subscriptions in aid of a cheap publication, named * The True 
Briton.” This circular has appended to it the names of noblemen and clergy- 
men, and is accompanied by another paper explaining the character and ob- 
jects of “‘ The True Briton.’’ Loyalty and religion are its leading charac- 
teristics, and it aims to beget in the minds of the working people higher 
tastes, and a stronger tone t they at present entertain for the institutions 
of the country in Church and State ; and also, if possible, to turn the at- 
tention of the working-people from those cheap publications of which felonry, 
obscenity, and blasphemy, are the chief features. 

One would think that there was here a field sufficiently wide for the exer- 
cise of such power as a penny paper, however well-supported, was ever likely 
to possess. The editor of ** The True Briton,’ however, and his noble and 
clerical supporters, seem not to think so; for they have included amongst 
the evil things that are to be attacked the writings of the Christian Social- 
ists; and ow declare that these writings are more dangerous than the filthy 
and abominable publications that issue weekly from those awful sinks of moral 
pollution in the neighbourhood of Holywell Street ; and in proof of this most 
outrageous assertion, the following paragraph is quoted from the Quarterly 
Review,—where, by the by, it was not applied to the Christian Socialists. 

**Cheap publications, containing the wildest and most anarchical doctrines, are 
scattered broadcast over the land, in which religion and morality are perverted and 


THE CHRISTIAN 





Both have been carried | 


scoifed at, and every rule of content which experience has sanctioned, and on which 
the very existence of society depends, openly assailed; while in their place are sought 
tb be established doctrines as outrageous as the maddest ravings of furious insanity — 
as wicked as the most devilish spirit could by possibility have desired— murder is openly 
| advocated ; all property is declared to be robbery; the rules by which marriage is 
declared sacred and inviolate are treated as the dreams of dotage; obedience of erery 
description is denounced as a criminal cowardice; law, as at present constituted, is 
asserted to be a mere desire for enslaving mankind ; and morality is described as an 
eficient auxiliary to law, for the same mischievous purpose.” 

I offer no vindication of the gentlemen upon whom this attack is made; 
it would be an insult to them to do so: no man in his senses can give the 
least credit to what is here said; nor can anybody who knows the least in 
the world of these gentlemen, or their writings, have any other feelings in 
relation to the matter but those of sorrow and disgust. My object in calling 
your attention to this is, to give the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Reverend J. H. 
| Gurney, the Reverend John Jackson, and others, an opportunity of explain- 
ing how their names come to be published in connexion with so disgraceful 
a document. Surely English noblemen and Christian clergymen cannot have 
persuaded themselves that any good cause is to be served by a forgetfulness 
| of what is due to decency and truth. A Constant READER. 





| THE COMING ELECTIONS. 
| 29th June 1852. 

Sim—At the passing of the Reform Bill, the Spectator distinguished itself 

by urging the necessity of attention being given by the electors to the 

| special qualifications of their representatives. In the first fervour of that 

| change the profession of Liberal opinions was accepted as comprehending all 

qualifications, moral and social, as well as intellectual. 

It need not be said how great has been the failure. The majority of Re- 
formers are ready to acknowledge that there are few reformed boroughs 
which have not a character to retrieve for the choice of representatives, as 
well as for the general conduct of the elections. 

It might influence some selections, even at the last moment, if the Spectator 
would now renew its early advocacy, and set the example of remonstrance 
against the grosser derelictions of duty by the electors. 

The melancholy aspect of the electioneering proceedings is the disrespect 
for education, for proved talent, and for moral and social position, in sending 
to Parliament, not the highest, but, to say the least, the mediocre of each 
political party ; and this is certainly most markedly displayed by the popular 
constituencies. 

To take the representation of the Metropolis. From its position as the 
centre of wealth, of the arts, and of intellectual cultivation, its representation 
ought to be of the highest order; but by general confession it is pointed out 
as among the lowest. What statesman have the new Metropolitan boroughs 
brought into Parliament ? As a class, the Metropolitan Members are third- 
rate in talent, and are disgraced by blemishes in their moral character which 
their public conduct by no means retrieves. Of one of the boroughs it was 
sarcastically said by a rejected candidate, a man of high endowments, that 
the worst thing he could wish the electors was, that they might each have 
one of their representatives for their debtor and the other for their tenant. 
It is not that this candidate is a butcher, and another candidate a linen- 
draper, but that whilst there are linendrapers, and even wholesale butchers, 
who are men of education, of superior order of mind, and of Liberal prin- 
ciples, the choice is of grossly illiterate linendrapers, and butchers without 
any redeeming natural powers of mind, and of low general capacity, who do 
not fairly represent the respectabilities of their own trades. 

The returns of the numbers of votes polled in the Metropolis give one 
reason (be it effect or cause of the want of better candidates) for the in- 
creasing depression of the Metropolitan representation: the great ma- 
jority of the electors will not give one day from their business to the poll. 
The consequence is, that the elections are mostly determined by minorities of 
voters. Those minorities are such as are governed by parish vestrymen, and 
by low pot-house clubs and jobbing cliques in the parochial expenditure. 
The representatives are therefore the representatives of the lowest bodies, 
and the mere panders to their ignorances; and therefore, whatsoever be 
their social position, men of notoriously low character in the House. 
| Is it utterly beyond hope that, if eminent men were nominated, those 

electors who now take no care for the elections would attend and vote, and 
; do something to retrieve the general respectability of the representation ? 

The great Conservative party have highly important principles in hand 
for consideration ; but can those of that party in Lincoln find no person of 
education and mental endowment, or of respectable discretion, to represent 
those principles, rather than an ignorant buffoon, degrading to the constitu- 
ents of that ancient city and of Parliament, and tending to lower the charac- 
ter of constitutional government ? 

On the other side of the House is seen a man of no less extravagance and 
coarseness of exterior and manner, with which the mental qualifications cor- 
respond,—a man who would be barely tolerated in an assembly of respect- 
| able mechanics; yet he is sent by a city which had Watt for its neighbour 
and Priestley and Hutton as the leaders of the social improvement which is 
to be found among its own manufacturers and traders. 

Going farther, what a public disgrace it is in such a town as Nottingham, 
that 1200 electors were found to vote for the return of a man whose mis- 
chievous wildness (to use a mild rene was notorious before he was chosen 
as their representative. Rochdale has done but little better. 
| What is remarkable and deplorable, (and for the consideration of those 
who make much about distinctions in race,) is that towns of thoroughly 
Angle-Saxon population, whose manufacturers, traders, and artisans, are 
distinguished by their native strong sense and well-directed energy, should 
choose as their representatives men the weakest and the worst unfair speci- 
mens of Celts. 

Old Sarum sent to Parliament Horne Tooke. It might be written on a 
monument to that borough, that never in its whole history had it sent men 
to Parliament whose measures if enacted would be so mischievous to the 
very populations by whom | were sent, and so injurious to the state, as 
those representatives sent by Birmingham, (in its tamperers with the cur- 
rency,) by Nottingham, by Rochdale, and by Oldham. York, where his 
character was more fully Bone from his residence, sent the man whom 
| Sunderland retains after displays which have made him unbearable by large 
railway constituencies. Can the citizens of Manchester and its manufac- 
turers find no fitter man to represent them than the man who misrepresents 
his own sect? who, under the garb of a respectable religious community, 
which especially imposes restraint of the violent passions, and peace and 
meekness, was described by his own colleagues as a man who if he had not 
been a Quaker would have been a prize-fighter? This man, though a lead- 
ing agitator, instead of promoting Free-trade, was, from his indiscretion and 
violence, notoriously one source of anxiety and embarrassment to the states- 
man by whom the measure was carried. There are those in Manchester who 
believe that, next to Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell is the Minister who 
has best sustained and advanced Free-trade principles: believing this, can 
they find no better representative than the man who, by attacking him and 
thwarting him, contributed to his overthrow, and to the accession to power 
of the present Protectionist Ministry ? 

If the population of Manchester is convinced of the beneficent operation of 
the law for the regulation of labour in factories,—if, indeed, they did not 
approve of it,—they might surely obtain some better representative than the 
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one who continues to assail its administration witli seurrility. If the Muni- 
cipality of Manchester have favoured measures of sanitary improvement,—if, 
for example, they have found the compulsory reduction of the smoke nui- 
ance has really been, as reported, an economy to the manufacturers whilst 
it has contributed to the cleanliness of the town and of its population, they 
might surely find some more seemly Reformer than one who under the guise 
of a representative fought for his own gross class interests and was a pro- 
tectionist of soot at the expense of the community, and with another chim- 
ney-owner violently and successfully opposes the measures for the repression 
of the smoke nuisance in other towns. ; . 

But the misrepresentation of a cloth, or of a profession, or of a sect, is in 
itself the most unseemly spectacle. Can the Nonconformists, the Dissenters of 
that city, find no other representative than a man wearing the dress of the 
descendants of the followers of George Fox, who panders to the ignorant 
prejudices of the poor Irish, and to the domination of Popery by which they 
are depressed and against which his forefathers rebelled? ¢ 

The complaint which may be made of the popular constituencies, and of 
parties, is that of their own party or class they send to Parliament those 
who are intellectually inferior. . aw, We ; 

But with a few respectable exceptions, the most deteriorating infusion 
into Parliament of late times is of the class of speculators in railways, 
who bring with them the chararacter of the admininistration of those works. 
This class is connected with the increase of the Parliamentary agents 
generated by those works, and may be said to constitute an organized 
agency of the Parliamentary agents in the promotion of their bills. J 

There was a shrinking in the House from the investigation of the railway 
expenditure, in connexion with the Parliamentary agency; but there is no 
class of candidates, of whatsoever party, who, even more than men connected 
with the turf, should be carefully scrutinized by the respectable and influen- 
tial electors of towns. 

That we may have a good deliverance from many, the more disreputable 
of the lower class of Members, is too much to hope : looking about us, it will 
depend on the exertions of respectable electors of the boroughs, constituting 
large numbers who have hitherto abstained from voting, whether we have a 
grievous addition to them. . 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. 





A SIMPLE TEST. 
Ist June 1852. 
Sin—I have just read an able though acrimonious article (in the North 
British Review for April) on the subject of Binocular Vision, in which the 
writer maintains that Professor Wheatstone and Dr. Whewell were mistaken 
at a certain meeting of the British Association in their conception of the 
optical phenomena of binocular vision: to establish this case, Galen, Eu- 
celid, and Aguilomius are quoted, and incidentally that accomplished photo- 
graphic artist M. Claudet is attacked. ; : 
Now I am humbly of opinion that the phenomena in question which give 
the effect of relief in the stereoscope are cognizable, without consulting Ga- 
len, by any person of an ordinary understanding who will pursue the follow- 


THE STEREOSCOPE: 


course. 
ro take a simple example—say that we wish to know how a regular solid 
will show on the retinw of the right and left eyes respectively. The two 
impressions so obtained will be obviously those which would be produced on 
two photographic plates adapted to stereoscopic inspection. * 

Let the object be a 24mo volume,—less, therefore, in breadth than the dis- 
tance between the human eyes; let it be seen at a distance of two feet from 
the eyes and held flat, with one of the ends towards you, so that the back of 
the volume shall be to your right hand, and let it be so held just between 
the two eyes: you will find that on your left retina you have an impression 
of the long s of the leaves of the volume, on your right retina an im- 
pression of the back of the volume, and that these two impressions convince 
— mind that you are looking at the real object, namely, a volume in re- 
ief, (or ‘‘ foreshortened,”’) the end of it being towards you. Now, suppose 
the same two images as are upon the retine to be thrown on to two photo- 
graphic plates fit for inserting into the stereoscope. 

o analyze your perceptions, take a piece of transparent tracing-paper ; 
trace with copying ink on this paper the images on the two photographic 
plates representing those on the retini of the right and left eyes. 

Now place the photographic images set at the proper distance apart into 
the stereoscope, and the effect will be, that you have before you, as you sup- 


| 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT IS BEFORE THE NEXT PARLIAMENT. 
THE comparison which ree | suggests itself between the chiefs 
of two great states dismissing their national councils almost at the 





| same time, is marked by a contrast exactly the reverse of that 


which appears on the surface. Queen Victoria, enjoying no power 
but that circumscribed by routine, dissolving the only branch of 
her Legislature that has the power essentially to alter the consti- 
tution of the country, awaiting its reconstruction wholly at the 
hands of others, sits more firmly and fearlessly on her throne than 
any Sovereign of Europe—has certainly no chance of being forced 
to do that which she does not think constitutionally right. Louis 
Napoleon, the creator of his Legislature, personally rebuking for 
transcending the powers which Ae had fixed, keeping it in sub- 
jection by military messengers, sits on no throne at all, but most 
uneasily on his Presidential chair, and may any day be the sport 
of that which is the creature of his own caprice. Victoria, the 
“limited” monarch, is mistress of her own position as it is defined 
by the constitution ; Louis Napoleon, the absolute tyrant, is the 
slave of the adyenturer’s Furies. 

Nevertheless, the course before our Parliament is not so clearly 
seen or so sure as to remove all anxiety respecting it. The 7imes 
assigns to the new Parliament a very critical “ mission ””—*“ the re- 
construction of parties on a new and intelligible basis”; a mission 
demanding a larger share of inventive power and statesmanlike 
judgment than we can expect in the assembly next to meet. Indeed, 
the new Parliament will rather be a collection of the materials, and 
make the opportunity, than execute such a reconstruction. Even for 
that less positive function it ought to possess great faculties; but 
it may have to do more—to codperate with a new Ministry; and 
as the exigencies of any state may be called forth by conduct or 
accidents of its neighbours as well as its own, the new Parliament 
may have to support a new Ministry at a most critical time. 
Should any of the “questions” now pending with foreign states, 
should any disaster in our immediate neighbourhood, threaten the 
continuance of peace, Queen Victoria would most probably “ send 
for” the ablest men to assist her in the Executive Government; 
and the electors ought to send up a good supply of Commons fit to 
support such Ministers at such times. But there may be a service 
awaiting the next Parliament even yet more onerous and critical : 
either a “ pressure from without,” or the mere intolerableness of 
continued government without firm principle and of legislation 
without satisfactory result might enforce modifications of our own 
constitution, not foreseen by the most open-eyed of Conservative 
statesmen ; and then we should need a Parliament of extraordinary 
abilities and honesty to guide the state through its crisis. A good 
House of Commons is an especial desideratum of the day. 

There is no prospect that we shall have any such thing; and it 
is now too late to attempt it. The best prospect is, that the many 
objectionable pant now courting the suffrages of the electors 
may be swamped in the less objectionable host of mediocrities. A 


| very correct correspondent calls upon us to rally the constituencies 


pose, one clear image of the volume in perfect relief; but in this, on closer | 


observation, you will find you are deceived, as the tracings you have made 
will demonstrate. 
it over the tracing of the left eve plate, which is the same effect as that caused 
by the refracting lenses of the stereoscope ; and you will tind that while the 

ges of the end of the volume nearest to you, (for example,) as shown in the 
two tracings, may be made precisely to coincide, the other edges of the book 
as represented in the tracings, which are seen in perspective, do not at all 
coincide,—or, in more general terms, that you can only get one point in each 
of the two tracings at one and the same moment to coincide precisely, and 
the lines representing the other parts of the volume will not at the same mo- 
ment quite coincide with each =F ase and will consequently be seen double ; 
and what the mind therefore had at first sight conceived as one clear image 
of a solid, is found on closer observation to be an image of a solid with only 
one point of it clear and distinct, all other parts seen at the same instant 
being seen double, and to some degree consequently confusedly. 

Hence, it is this “ duplicity of vision’’ of all parts of a solid (or strictly of 
all lines indicating the edges of a solid) except one, which creates the idea in 
the mind of “ relief,” (or foreshortening,) and which makes the effects of the 
stereoscope such perfect illusions as they are. 

This is also precisely what the two eyes do in binocular vision without the 
aid of the stereoscope. ‘Take a pencil-case, the * seal end” towards you, and 
hold it two inches a the bridge of the nose; look intently at the “seal 
end,” (which will cause you to squint); you will see one image of the seal, 
but ¢wo of the pencil-case itself. 

It follows, I submit, from this, that in binocular vision there is not the per- 
fect and “‘ mathematical coalescence of the two differing images of solids seen 
by the two eyes” which the reviewer states is contended for by persons who 
have misconceived the phevomena. 

I submit further, that the true view of the phenomena of binocular vision, 
which form the topic of the controversial article in question, is, that although 
only one and that a clearly-defined image of the object in relief is conveyed 
to the mind despite the differences of the images on the two retinw at the 
same moment, this does not shake the literal fact, that the lines defining 

e images on each retina of such objects do not and cannot mathematically 
coalesce at any one moment, (and this forces itself to be felt in certain ob- 
jects in high relief): that it is not felt more keenly, and to a degree to pro- 
duce a confused vision, must, then, I conceive, be attributed to what may be 
termed the instinct of the sense of sight: the mind feeis that the truth is 
that the object really isin relief ; and feeling this, (as the senses often do,) it 
repels the optical analysis which casts a doubt on this, or evades it by pass- 
ing the axis of vision of the two eyes rapidly and unconsciously up and 
down the obiect, and so holds firmly by the idea of the object being clear and 
distinct, and by that idea alone. H——, a Draughtsman. 





Thus—take the tracing of the right eye plate and place | 4 - . 
Rect as that ec | raked up from all quarters: but the public was all alive to its 





to their duty, and, as we did in the Reform Bill days, to suggest 
the names of men more suited to the juncture than those which 
abound at present. But preaching will do no good at the eleventh 
hour. Besides, the circumstances of the time are quite different. 
At the period of the Reform Bill, a Parliament had to be elected in 
great haste for a specific object; it was a Parliament delegated 
for carrying out that object; men capable of the - had to be 


share in the work—and it was done. The present occasion is 
exactly the reverse: the public is dead; there is no specific 
object; and, if we could have the one desideratum, it would be, 
not a delegate Parliament to execute a set task, but a sound re- 
presentative Parliament to deal with eventualities—which we 
cannot have. It is too late to modify very extensively the raw 
material out of which the Parliament is wrought: show me 
your candidates, and I will show you your Parliament, at least 
proximately ; and the concourse of candidates promises one of the 
most indifferent Parliaments ever selected. We have already 
done our part in advising the electors to choose the best men, the 
Soe men, amongst those offered: that is all that can now be 
done. 

Undoubtedly, as our correspondent shows, the obvious tendency 
is not to choose the best men, but the reverse. Although the in- 
stances which he cites are not always just, his view is too we'l- 
meant and useful to be withheld. It is true that many of the bo- 
roughs have to retrieve a damaged character; whereas they seem 
mostly bent on lowering the character of their representation yet 
further. It is not that linendrapers, and stationers, and butchers 
court the suffrages of the electors, but that the linendrapers are 
manifestly illiterate, the stationers are nothing but stationers, the 
butchers are not likely to be the progenitors of Akensides. 

“ A brewer may Protector be, 
Which nobody can deny” : 

but the making of beer is not in itself a qualification for legislative 
service. The inclination of the electors, however, seems to be, not 
to a statesmanlike mind, which may coexist with linendrapery— 
not to the philosophy which may display itself in the intervals of 
paper or cutlery—not to banking wedded with classic historical 

nowl and clear practical yiews—not to Cromwells of the vat; 
but to the illiterate nobodies by preference. Assiduity in pro- 
moting education, known and painstaking study of the condition 
of the people, steady assiduity in law reform, or in the many prac- 
































































































634 
tical measures which the public desires and which only await com- 
petent public servants,—these are not reasons with the constitu- 
encies for selecting their men; but rather simple sympathy with 
mediocrity, or selfish sympathy with “ interests,” great and small 
—with a local interest of personal wealth, or with trading in- 
terests, or railway interests, or that concentration of all interests 
the herd of jobbing lawyers. The cliques of jobbers—of mere shop- 
traders, of railway schemers, of jobbing lawyers—are about to be 
recruited in great force. 

The candidates, indeed, are not altogether to blame: no man is 
bound to think ill of himself—to incriminate himself to himself ; 
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and certainly the gentlemen who now offer themselves to the | 


electors on the strengthof platitudes set forth in very loose syntax 
do not think ill of Temulltes. 
estimate, but we cannot expect them to help it ; especially if better 
men hold back, as they do. 
nified private impunity, obstinately indulged by the gentry in the 
United States, newly developed among the magnates of London 
City in regard to civic offices, is now withdrawing our best men, 
in growing numbers. The poor mediocrities cannot help it if the 
temptation of vacant opportunity is thrust upon them. Unluckily, 
however, they will have to bear the brunt of the consequences ; 
though the full weight of those consequences will fall upon the na- 
tion. The nation will have to pay for narrowminde 
finance, of foreign policy, and of domestic government. 
The constituencies will be put upon their trial. There is nothing 
in this election to distract or disturb them; they will have it all 
exactly their own way. If they select representatives distin- 
guished only by the want of every desirable distinction, on the 
constituencies will lie the odium. ‘This time at least, an incompe- 


views of 


They may be mistaken in their | 


The inclination to retire into a dig- ' 


| 


(Saturday, 





enables the Throne to decide their fate at a word. Neverihcless, 
the state of the Royal mind in surveying that farrago of affairs— 
comprehending within itself a picture of all the new plans in Chan- 
cery, the fresh arrangements in New Zealand, the divorced 
spouses, the newly-erected lamp-posts, the branch-railways, and a 
thousand things too numerous to mention, animal, vegetable, 
mineral, and gaseous, on the earth and below it—is a subject 
worthy of exploration. It might throw some light on the means 
of getting through a session quickly, and executing even more 
work than the amount which astonishes Lord Lyndhurst. 





NOW’S YOUR TIME, GENTLEMEN OF METTLE! 
For an Alderman to see a poor relation wasting a “ blessed ap- 
petite” on mutton, for a schoolboy to see a led horse go by with 
an empty saddle, for a hunting squire to see a Southerly wind and 
a cloudy sky on Sunday, would not be provocations so great as 
that which must be for some folks in the fact that numbers of 
Parliamentary seats just at present are “ unopposed.” The statis- 
tics of the electioneering process have been published, setting forth 
that tempting and exasperating fact. Such statistics must be open 
to daily falsification and correction, and in the table published by 
a contemporary we see more than one obvious error of classifica- 
tion. But in the main no very important alteration needs be made 
in the list; and in that list we note that there are not fewer than 
107 places in which Conservatives are unopposed. What an invi- 
tation to gentlemen of Liberal sentiments and capital at will! 

“ Electioneering pluck,” indeed, is also demanded—that is, the 
will to spend the capital. Wedo not mean in “bribery.” But 


| the money that used to go to stupid electors needs not be idle in the 


tent Parliament will proclaim in itself that the constituencies are | 


incompetent. There will indeed be an opportunity of calling to 
account those which are tangibly and technically corrupt, and bri- 
bery will be brought under a more direct and effective punishment 
than it has yet endured; peccant electors may be chastised and 
disfranchised, and peccant constituencies may be extirpated. But, 
independently of single and technical trespasses, if the constitu- 
encies as a whole misbehave, there will be retribution also for that. 
Conservative politicians, of whatsoever party, will do well to miti- 
gate, as far as they can, that thorough incompetency in the con- 
stituencies which is just now approaching inevitable exposure. 





WHO PASSED THE MEASURES? 

Lorp Lynpuvrst, who has been to the Derby something like what 
Peel was to the Russell Cabinet, proclaimed his approbation of the 
excellent use made by Lord Derby of his four months in office, to 
push foreward public bills—* he has passed bills of greater import- 
ance than have passed during any session since the commencement 
of the present Parliament.” ‘Too fast, replies Lord Beaumont; 
thirty-six ata blow. Besides, the bills were passed by the ma- 
jority, not the minority. And so the two sides went on speaking 
at each other, each insinuating for itself the larger merit. 

Having debated more than sufficiently on the share of author- 
ship in that which Lord Lyndhurst pronounced to be so satis- 
factory, the orators glanced off into an episodical inquiry as to the 
state of Lord Truro’s mind, past as well as present, on the subject 
of Law Reform. In this matter the two partics have been under 
diametrically opposite fates. The Whigs created a Lord Chan- 
cellor who was expected to be favourable to Reform—he proved 
to be a difficulty. The Tories appointed a man who was expected 
to resist any alteration—he took up the matter heartily, inso- 
much thatthe thing is done. The idea was ours, say the Whigs. 
Our Chancellor has executed the thing, cry the Tories. So did 
our Chancellor, rejoin the Whigs; that is, he would have done 
it, if his active and comprehensive mind had taken it up. It is 
delightful to know that we have had among us a man who would 
have done all that other people have effected—if he had liked: it 
is “yyy the Whig notion of the true qualification for office. 
Only it is so difficult to procure the works of “mute inglorious 
Miltons,” to test them by actual examination. 

Lord Truro had been studying the law for half a century, study- 
ing “reform” perhaps as long; but he had not yet arrived at the 
juncture of time to put the two ideas together. Whigs have been 
aspiring for reform of all kinds any time for half a century or 
more; Tories have been resisting the same ; the Tories can dash off 
anew Chancery Reform, and then the Whigs think it must be 
their own. These anomalies suggest curious psychological inqui- 
ries; but how much more interesting the inquiry as to the state of 
the Royal mind in giving “the Royal assent”! Tere, on Wed- 
nesday, is a list of above a hundred bills of all sorts—Irish Scutch- 
mills for Flax, Scotch Representative Peers, Turnpike Trusts‘ 
Appointment of Overseers, Militia, Slaughterhouses, Colonial Bish- 
ops, Metropolitan Sewers, Chancery Reforms, Sunk Island Roads, 
Poor-law Commission, Railways, Colonial Government, Hawkins’s 
Divorce, Crime in Ireland, Aberdeen Boys and Girls, &c.: some of 
them have been debated long and minutely, others discussed in 
Committee ; yet Parliament itself or the Members thereof cannot 
tell what all and each of those measures mean—cannot give 
anything like a true and connected account of that list. How- 
ever, they come—imperial affairs, parish affairs, local schemes, 
trading schemes, rustie improvements, personal accommodations 
—they come in the lump before the Royal mind, and at once 
receive a most gracious assent. We might regret to see the 
mind which sits on the pinnacle of this vast empire busied 
about parish matters, streets, gas-pipes, and conjugal squab- 
bles, did we not perceive the prompt and sufficient wisdom which 


pocket of candidates, for it can be spent in a much more scientitic 
way—can be sent to keep company with other capital, in the brisk 
pockets of men who know how to make it “fructify.” A want 
creates a supply: the suppression of bribery has called forth the 
want of a class to receive money which burns in the pockets of 
gentlemen who feel a call to be great, and straight before the one 
class of recipients expires the other grows up to take its place: 
manageable electors dwindle into the mere dregs of such a class, 
but managing lawyers spring forth and spread over the land. Cop- 
pock is but the archetypal man of that generation—the first great 
idea realizing the collective perfection of the whole. Coppock, like 
Israel, is no longer a man but a tribe. Here are 107 constituen- 
cies, places where gentlemen with Liberal sentiments and purses 
may go down to “oppose.” It matters little, indeed, whether the 
constituency has made up its mind or not, for it is quite easy to 
“oppose” in any constituency, without reference to the result. 
Opposition always circulates money for the benefit of trade. 

And if there is work for the tribe of Coppock, so also is there 
corresponding work for the “Tory” correlative of that tribe—the 
yer y temo “Tory” is a name still surviving in the profes- 
sional dialect of these cognate tribes. In the list that we have 
already mentioned we note eighty constituencies in which Liberals 
are unopposed. What a shameful neglect of the Anti-Coppock in- 
terest does this show in the Carlton! Surely the two great em- 
poriums in Pall Mall can furnish candidates to relieve those places 
from the monotony of an “ uncontested”? There is this further 
inducement—that to contest a borough not only serves the election- 
lawyer interest on the opposing side, but also on the other: if a 
Coppock candidate suddenly invade Little Peddlington, Anti-Cop- 

ock will feel that Ais client gives the most palpable signs of an 
increased dependency on professional assistance. To think of 187 
constituencies wasted to the cognate tribes at a general election! 


CHURCH SCHOOLS. 

“ Tue comprehensive and beautiful prayers of the Church, and the 
calm and pure exposition of the gospel by her ministers, have no 
attraction for him,” the labouring countryman seeking solace in 
trouble, “ simply because he cannot understand them.” So writes 
“ A Country Curate,” in a pamphlet* to which our attention has 
been called by a reader of the remarks in our last number ona 
“ New Starting-point for Church and State Education.” “ And 
what is the result?” asks the Curate: “ the countryman seeks 
more stimulating food”; and the ignorant clodhopper, who bears 
the germ of a human soul in his awkward body, goes to satisfy 
his inextinguishable religious instinct at “a shop” where he can 
understand the language—at the chapel of “ the ranting preacher.” 
This is the case which we stated last week, confirmed by the ex- 
cellent clergyman whom we quote, with practical experience. 

The Country Curate works in two united parishes in the diocese 
of Norwich; a see already distinguished by exemplary educational 
efforts under its late Bishop, and now endowed with a Prelate of 
the highest qualifications and finest disposition.t The parishes are 
strictly agricultural; and they were marked by all the character- 
istics of ignorance. Among the worst was the enslaved condition 
of the peasant enrolled in a “club” held at some public housé, 
with a modicum of provision for future ill, and a present compul- 
sion to get tipsy “ for the good of the house.” The Country Curate 

* “Adult Evening Schools. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Norwich on 
the Establishment of Adult Evening Schools in Agricultural Districts. By a 
Country Curate.” A small and cheap pamphlet, of which a second edition, 
with Notes, was published by Messrs. Longman and Co. in 1850. 

+ Of the qualifications and disposition of Bishop Hinds nobody entertains 
a doubt, though a laborious task on another branch of the great Education 
question, and his position in Parliament as junior Bishop, have drawn him 
too much from his diocese. As head of the Oxford University Commission, 
he has been obliged to reside much in London even when Parliament was 
not sitting ; while in session-time, he has had to render a strict daily at- 
tendance in the House of Peers, in order to the formal duty of saying prayers, 
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established an adult school, and with the happiest effect: in three 
months ending on the 12th of March 1850, he had an average at- 
tendance of sixty-six; many had learned to read and even to write, 
and “ could answer questions” ; they had a lending library, and an 
horticultural society for cottage-gardening; a command of arith- 
metie, for purposes of household economy ; and a friendly society, 
in lieu of the detestable club. In the second year, they had added 
a master for singing—the rhythm which imparts order to congre- 
gational service; and the whole system was s¢lf-supporting. 

Now let us ask three questions. Is it possible that these adult 
pupils can be less attached to their pastor than if he contined him- 


self to the routine duties of his office? Is it possible that they | 


can fail to understand better the lessons that he conveys to them ? 
Is it possible that they can fail to perform their share of the ser- 
vice better? It is indeed only the trivial and most disputable 
portions of any creed that can be protected by the ignorance of the 
flock. Schoolmen and divines may debate abstruse refinements for 
their own guidance in the cure of souls and the conduct of divine 
worship; but the vital part of religion and the life of the universe 
cannot be divorced; and it is through a knowledge of the works of 
God that the soul of man expands to more hallowed conceptions. 
The savage instinctively raises his face “ to claim his own hereditary 
skies”; but far worse than the savage’s the lot of the ignorant man 
in a civilized state—the tamed brute deprived of his best instincts, 
walking with forehead prone, and unconscious as the brutes that 
crawl on four legs of what is above him, around, or even beneath. 

«I fear that in most districts where National Schools are of recent growth, 
popular ignorance is most alarming, and that the very elements of knowledge 
must be first imparted. This foundation once laid, in religious progress, 
much will depend, under God’s blessing, upon the efforts and piety of the 
teacher, whether, having imparted * the principles of the doctrine of Christ,’ 
he will be able to carry them ‘on unto perfection.’ Again, in secular 
knowledge, all will depend upon his ability, enthusiasm, and perseverance. 
Surely he should not be satisfied with the mere power of reading, writing, 
and figuring. Some taste for elevating literature should be cultivated— 
some knowledge of elementary science conveyed—some principles of art in- 
stilled. Might not the labourer go forth to his daily toil with more interest, 
if made acquainted with those leading properties of the soil he cultivates 
and of the atmosphere he breathes, which a Davy has enunciated and ex- 
yerimentalized upon, a Liebig proved, and a Johnson made intelligible? 
Might not the man, where labour is a drug and where population is excessive, 
be taught that there are other fair though distant lands where labour is 
wealth, where children would not be to him an anxiety and a bane, but bless- 
ings to be prayed for ; and where, under the same strict laws which govern his 
own country, but under a less rigorous competition, he might find that 
happiness and competency he vainly fights for at home? Surely all these 
things might be taught to his soul’s advantage, and to his temporal happi- 
ness and prosperity.” 

Truly; but yet there are “ difficulties "—not to estop us, but to 
be overcome. ‘The school, supported from its origin by the igno- 
rant, officered by volunteers, must, to a great extent, remain not 
only “elementary” but imperfect. It is a fact not to be over- 
looked, that every clergyman is not competent to teach in such a 
school. Many a man with university education, with good facul- 


ties for divinity, or for what may be called the domestic duties of 


a parish pastor, has not the natural tastes or faculties for ac- 
quiring and imparting knowledge of the material sciences. We 
believe that nothing short of a system of public education, coex- 
tensive with the state but locally administered, will supply the 
want. The Church of England must not monopolize such schools, 
nor must Dissenters enter them on the unequal footing of “ tolera- 
tion.” To leave secular education free, therefore, for its utmost 
development, equally accessible to all, and available in parishes 
where the mere Church of England machinery will not suffice, it is 
desirable that it should be disconnected trom schools specially per- 
taining to that Church. 

There is one thing, however, which the Church has a right to 
teach to all who will enter her schools, which her ministers must 
be supposed competent to teach, and which, at least, she ought to 
have the means for teaching,— namely, the doctrine of the Church 
of England, with all that helps to elucidate it. Here the Church 
stands on herown ground. ‘To that course of instruction might be 
added all that local circumstances rendered desirable ; but that is 
the school that the Church requires, the want of which is an op- 
probrium to her, the possession of which would render her bolder 
to witness the growth of an independent education. It is obvious 
that if her means were devoted to that school, as the essential, 
while general education was left to public means, more could be 
done—the clerical teacher could take up his course from a higher 
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A second memorial, in a more earnest tone, urges the Board to 

reconsider their determination ; and points out, that, the course pro- 
sed is agreeable to precedent, as well as the letter of the statutes. 
he Board persist in their refusal. 

This refusal must have an important practical effect, and may 
precipitate legislation in the ensuing session of Parliament. Our 
sentiments on this question remain unaltered. Anxious for re- 
form, heartily approving of the objects of the Royal Commission, 


| and deeply grateful to that learned body for their admirable 


contributions to the cause, we yet desired to see the work 
done, if possible, by spontaneous effort—without violence, and 
without resistance. The course taken by the Hebdomadal Board 
is a grievous prejudice to the ease. They decline calling into 
council those eminent persons who by their weight in pub- 
lic estimation might have sustained them against the present 
current of popular odium. They assume a task, to say the 
least, invidious; for one principal subject of investigation is the 
fitness of their own body to retain its present exclusive legislative 
functions. The inquiries which they propose to institute must be 
nugatory ; for public opinion will = As no confidence in the secret 
deliberations of a body itself under trial. The obstruction of all 


| efficient action by the University itself places it at the mercy of 


| and believe, proved apt pupils. 


and a more advanced point ; and receiving pupils already able to | 
read and write, already having some knowledge of the things | 


about them, he would receive them able to understand the 
language he would have to speak—able to follow his words in ex- 
pans those doctrines which, at present, the man of “ the mil- 
ion” never understands, in tracing the history of his faith and of 
his church, in explaining the relation of divine to temporal matters 
—in teaching what ‘s religion, and how to apply it practically. 





THE OBSTRUCTIVES OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

A MeEMonIAL from fifty members of Convocation has been pre- 
sented to the Hebdomadal Board of Oxford, -praying for the ap- 
pointment of a Delegacy to inquire and report “as to the best 
mode of extending the University, and improving the Professorial 
system, and on such other questions connected with the state of 
the University as require at this moment a full and practical eon- 
sideration.” The Hebdomadal Board decline to accede to the 
prayer of the memorialists ; alleging that the statutes of the Uni- 
versity do not authorize a delegacy for such purposes. They 
add, that “they have resolved to take the subject into their 
own consideration without delay.” 





those who threaten it with violence from without. The affronting 
assertion (it is said, usurpation) of autocratic power, encourages 
the growth of seeds, already sown, of internal jealousies and dis- 
union, the sure precursors of disruption. The great question of 
Béncation—which ought to be approached in a spirit of temperate 
but earnest zeal, purified from all taint of passion—will be mixed 
up with a party squabble about local power. 

Upon the technical effect of the wording of the University sta- 
tutes we say nothing—declining such small verbal criticisms. 
But it is incredible, that, in such a juncture of University affairs, the 
statutes should forbid the appointment of a delegated body, fitted 
in point of eminence and public estimation, “ consulere reipublice.” 
If this is not an unfounded aspersion upon the code of University 
law, the necessity for direct legislation is ipso facto established. 

PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS OF THE ACHILLI TRIAL. 
Tue logical applicability of the verdict to the evidence in the 
Achilli case has been contested; but certain conclusions are 
detinite and pertinent, rough-hewn as they may be by the public. 

It is established that Dr. John Henry Newman isa libeller. Not 

that the public altogether dislikes that character, in its proper 
“per There is a sort of eloquence, strong and graphic, and high- 
y relishing to the British taste, the savour of which is derived 
from “ calling things by their right names,”—a merit usually ex- 
ercised in regard to things that are disagreeable or coarse. In- 
deed, the excess of the disagreeableness or the coarseness is the test 
of the merit. Cobbett had that faculty, and the public still looks 
back with traditionary zest to the days when public men were 
grilled on his gridiron, and served up, all hot alt piping, with the 
“hogo” of a coarse and lusty cookery. John Henry Newman is a 
polemic of the highest order which Rome can boast—skilful, 
powerful, and persuasive; but in this contest he has displayed a 
peculiar aptitude for the inferior functions of the polemic—a fami- 
liar handling of common things in plain English, like that of a 
Cobbett in orders. Rome has made an acquisition of him, in all 
his vigour; and with all his inconveniences and liabilities, among 
which is his ¢évo audacious spirit. He revels in denunciation; he 
knows the scandals about Achilli; it is a good polemical part to 
use them up; and he does the work so that you may see his heart 
in it. He piles up the scandal with a forty-gossip power, until it 
becomes sublime in its diabolical dimensions and blackness—a pic- 
ture by a Dantesque Cobbett : he turns his periods with the sturdi- 
ness of native English and the inerrable confidence of Rome; and 
tosses out the libel, as a good man casts his bread upon the waters, 
to do what it may. A powerful cudgeller has Rome acquired—and 
a convicted libeller. 

It is established that it was a right Protestant Jury. The pub- 
lic found it impossible quite to disbelieve all the mass of evidence 
adn penne of the hbel; but the Jury laboured under no such 
judicial scruple. There is a way out of every difficulty; and the 
Jury, ably instructed how to pick and choose what to see, think, 
They disclaimed all consideration 
of the question of Catholic or Protestant; but if the case is not a 
beautiful example of honourable adhesion to the “ subauditum,” 
it is a still more perfect specimen of instinctive sympathy. They 
found that the nineteenth article against Achilli was proved—but 
with a mental reservation which they were admirably assisted to 
develop: they accepted the evidence of the note from the Inqui- 
sition, to prove that Achilli had been permanently suspended from 
his functions in the Romish Church; but they rejected the same 
evidence so far as it testified to the reasons of his suspension—the 
scandalous and notorious incontinence of his life. Such things are 
in the Romish Church, and Protestants are firm in believing it; 
but that Achilli had been guilty of such excesses—no, not 
evidence in court could make the Jury believe that. 

It is established that Lord Campbell is a most popular Chief Jus- 
tice. He combined discrimination and heartiness in a degree sel- 
dom seen on the bench. It was “ quite refreshing ” to witness the 
exhibition. With a tact most remarkable, he perceived that “the 
same is not always the same.” When Forman was asked whether 
she had had relations with other men, and she declined to answer, 
Lord Campbell urged her to reply. But when the exactly parallel 
question was put to Achilli, he sheltered himself under the “ privi- 
lege” which Lord Campbell had extended over him as an wgis; 
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and it was not withdrawn. When Newman’s counsel or witnesses 
made a telling point, the audience would cheer, but the indecorum 
was very properly suppressed: when the verdict was cheered, or 
the telling points in the capital dialogue that led to it between 
Judge and Jury, there was not the same check; and the case 
terminated amid a tumult of exultation, like a rowing-match. Lord 
Campbell “ tucked up his sleeves to the work,” as the Yankees say : 
he considered the verdict of the Jury for them; he taught them 
how to shape it; and it was delightful to see how he knew what 
they meant to say, better than they did themselves. He proved 
that he could be judge, counsel, and jury, all in one—legislator 
also, for he did a little lawmaking with the House of Lords in the 
intervals of business ; only he was not, as common judges are said 
to be, counsel for the defendant—he was on “ the other side.” 

It is established that Achilli, the hero of this victory, is a sound 
Protestant, quite able to take his degree at Exeter Hall. There 
have indeed been scandals against him; but who should cast the 
first stone ? The very errors imputed to him had a certain kind of 
Protestant force, in defying that observance of Catholicity which 
is the most anti-Lutheran. He had been condemned by the Inqui- 
sition, and was constituted, ipso facto, a real live martyr. He had 
seen the errors of his ways, fad married, and servant-girls accuse 
him of doing such things as giving them tracts entitled “ Come to 
Jesus.” Mawworm “likes to be despised,” but Achilli, who de- 
serted his original church after he had been expelled from its offices, 
and then turned round to bear witness against it, may be said 
to have earned the right to which Mawworm only aspired. His 
friends have an admirable dilemma in their favour: if Newman is 
wrong in his libel, what a slanderer is he, the new convert to Ca- 
tholicity! whereas if Newman is right in his libel, what a dis- 
closure does it afford as to the bad characters who remain in the 
Church of Rome, tolerated although active, so that they can but 
help their superiors to hush up their transgressions! The latter 
horn of the dilemma transfixes Newman, but it strikes through 
him and beyond: Achilli, whom the Romish Church expels, is wel- 
comed by Exeter Hall. 

Lastly, it is established that the audience was worthy of cause, 
judge, and jury: it sat out that drama of real life, longer than any 








of Dumas’s historic plays, more savoury than any novelty from | 


Holywell Street or the freest of French theatres; it cheered the 
telling —_ with a discriminating applause ; and we only wonder 
that it did not “call for” the principal performers—for Campbell 
to lead on Achilli and bow acknowledgments of the homage. 





THE PRICE OF JILTING. 
Ir is with satisfaction that we note the continued accumulation of 
precedents establishing bona fide compensation as the rule in cases 
of breach of promise of marriage, where the expectation of a set- 
tlement in life had been just. A new instance this week strengthens 
the precedent by presenting it in a new light, through the age of the 


rsons who were parties to the suit. The defendant, Mr. Brown- | 


ing, was sixty or sixty-five years of age; the lady, Mrs. Von 


Miller, forty-five; and formerly there would have been a 


era a to laugh such a case out of court. But the 
acts disclose a real wrong, and that merited a substantial 
redress. Mr. Browning, a clerk in the Bank of England, still hale 
and hearty, originally sought the lady’s acquaintance, paid his ad- 

sses, and was accepted. His letters were not without some 
foolishness, but they displayed both ability and literary attain- 
ments. On the other hand, Mrs. Von Miilleris evidently a woman 
of good sense and feeling; rather too easily pleased, perhaps, at 
having still sufficient attractions to win a third husband; but how 
Many a woman of sound sense is assailable through the affections, 
long after young couples, who suppose themselves to monopolize 
the faculties for love and happiness, presume their elders to 


have forgotten all emotion? She evinced a pride in Mr. Brown- | 


ing’s attainments; and naturally looked forward to ending her 
days in a creditable home. 


r. Browning was advised to break off the match; and he ad- | 


vanced two pleas,—one by letter to the lady, and one by his coun- 
sel in court. To the lady he pleaded, that her life had not been 
respectable, and that she had married her second husband while 
the first was yet alive ; a baseless plea, whose cruelty Chief Justice 
Campbell properly characterized as aggravating the wrong. The 
Jury, viewing the case plainly and rightly, awarded to her 800/. da- 
mages. In losing another year of her life at such a period, in the 


effect of mortification on her health, Mrs. Von Miiller had lost a | 
large share of the chance of which she was in possession when | 


Mr. Browning approached her; he defrauded her of that chance ; 
and the compensation was not excessive. 

The other plea, advanced in court, was, that Mrs. Von Miiller 
had played upon the fatuity of the aged man. There was not the 
slightest evidence in support of such a plea; but it could not 
have been without effect. When the defendant’s counsel, to get 
him off, proclaimed him “a besotted old man,” called his letters 
“ the encores of dotage,” described him as “rescued from the fol- 
lies of his dotage by the proper influence of his son,” and continued 
thus to ring the changes on the words “dotard” and “folly,” the 
pleading of counsel must have told, not as extenuation for the 
man who had himself advanced the other more cruel and imposin 
plea, but as retribution severe as mortification and shame some | 
make it. Bullealf decries himself, to get off his liability ; but to 
play Bullealf by proxy, and to hear the detraction rounded off 

ith gusto by another tongue, is in itself a penal visitation for self- 
ish levity. 
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BOOKS. 


STILES’S AUSTRIA IN 1848-49.* 


Tuts narrative is a well-digested account of the different revolts 
that in 1848 and 1849 brought the Austrian empire to the verge of 
dissolution ; but it will hardly equal the expectations of readers 
who consider the position of the author as American envoy at Vienna 
during the period of which it treats. Mr. Stiles very properly 
avoids the personal reminiscences and private gossip, with a ten- 
dency to which many of his countrymen are chargeable; but he 
might have infused into his survey more of a living spirit. -4rs- 
tria in 1848-49 is rather a painstaking compilation, in the main 
from such obvious sources as periodicals or the current publications 
of the day, than a work of original observation, or even, so to 
speak, of original composition. Mr. Stiles does not seem so much 
to master his subject, and reproduce it with the impress of his 
own mind, as to follow his authorities. This gives a species of in- 
congruity to his style, which varies beyond the occasion, anid occa- 
sionally some apparent incongruity to his opinions. Passages 
might be quoted about Revolutionists and Red Republicans that 
are as Austrian as Austria herself could desire. 

The book begins with a sort of chronological précis of the forma- 
tion and increase of the empire, from the territorial origin of the 
province of Austria in the tenth century, to the settlement at the 
Congress of Vienna. A summary review of the policy of the Holy 
Alliance introduces the revolution of Viennain March 1848, which 
is continued to the reign of terror that followed the first flight of 
the Emperor. The insurrections of Milan and Venice, with the 
disturbances in Bohemia, or more properly at Prague, come next, 
and are pursued to their close. An historical notice of Hungary, 
with an account of Jellacie’s invasion and discreditable repulse, 
prepares for a narrative of the second revolution of Vienna, in Oc- 
tober 1848, when Latour was murdered, and the city, according to 
Mr. Stiles’s confirmation of other accounts, really at the merey of 
a licentious rabble, and of students, equally licentious. Then 
come the Sardinian war, terminated so promptly by the battle of 
Novara, and the two Hungarian campaigns. 
| The best of these narratives is that which relates to Vienna. 
| Of Radetzky’s Italian campaigns we have had accounts from ori- 
| ginal observers, some of them better qualified by their military 
| knowledge to form a judgment upon the matter than Mr. Stiles. 

The same may be said of the Hungarian war. The affairs of 
; Prague and Venice have not been very continuously presented to 
| the world; neither were they of much importance. The riot at 
| Prague was put down at once: the defence of Venice was resolute, 

but final success was impossible unless the Austrians had been 
| driven out of Italy; and had isolated success been possible, it 
| would have led to nothing. We have not had a complete narrative 
of the revolution at Vienna, and Mr. Stiles supplies a want. He 
was also present himself, and though he rarely speaks in his own 
person, there is the spirit of a living knowledge. Whether 
personal acquaintance with the aristocracy and with some of the 
victims of the rabble may have biassed Mr . Stiles, we cannot say, 
but he paints the conduct of the Revolutionary party in very dark 
colours, both as regards conduct and capacity. It is true, he 
censures with severity the general principles of the Austrian 
Government, the deceit of the Court, and the want of firmness 
and of policy which characterized the Ministers of the Reyolu- 
tion; but the spirit of the censure does not seem the same. 

Besides the violence common to all excited multitudes, the con- 
duct of the Viennese revolutionists and of the foreigners who 
stimulated them falls under two heads—Utopianism, and moral 
offences. Of the first class this may be taken as an example. 

** After these extraordinary proceedings, it was not to be wondered at that 
the disorders and disturbances increased in the city. The Ministry having 
become tools of the mob, the Liberals or friends of good government offering 
no resistance, and every one who could escaping as rapidly as possible, for 
fear of becoming a victim, Vienna was given up to perfect anarchy. Mect- 
ings were held to consider the propriety of making landlords diminish the 
| rents of houses, and to determine that the proper time of payment was sub- 

sequent, and not, as formerly, previous to occupation. Processions of work- 

men promenaded the streets, striking for wages, and determined not to work 

until assurances were received that their pay would be increased and hours 
| of labour diminished ; requisitions fatal to contractors, and a serious incon- 
venience to builders. 

“The tailors held a great assembly; the grievance to be remedied with 
them was that the women had ay yriated certain work, such as making 
ladies’ habits and mantillas, which they asserted belonged more properly to 
them, [In Vienna ladies’ dresses are always made by men—Damen Schnei- 
dern, as they are called.] Breaking into the establishment of the most 
| fashionable French milliner in the city, they destroyed the greater part of 
her goods, and carried off the remainder. 

** Two offices or booths, erected on the glacis for the purpose of receiving 
enrolments for the army of Italy, openly and at mid-day were attacked by 
the mob, and torn to pieces in the presence of the National Guard, who made 
no attempt at interference ; the object being to prevent the departure of any 
ablebodied men from the city at that time.” : 

The following instance of rapid progress on the part of students 
is common to all great transitions of opinion. 

‘“* Even their own two favourite and most liberal professors—they who had 
acted on all their deputations to the Court, and who with them were the first 
to seize arms in defence of liberty—one escaped arrest by flight, the other, 
after enduring imprisonment for some time, was, by strong intercessions in 
his behalf, released. These individuals, who, six weeks previous, were re- 

* Austria in 1848-49: being a History of the late Political Movements in Vienna, 
Milan, Venice, and Prague; with Details of the Campaigns of Lombardy and No- 
vara; afull Account of the Revolution in Hungary; and Historical Sketches of the 
Austrian Government and the Princes of the Empire. By W. H. Stiles, late Chargé 
d’Affaires of the United States at the Court of Vienna. In two volumes. Pub- 
lished by Sampson Low. 
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garded, even by the students themselves, as the most liberal men of their 
class, as men attached to real progress, were now denounced as traitors. 

“ The students, proceeding with youthful rapidity, had found themselves 
far in advance of their cautious professors. The latter, it was declared, did 
not keep up wth the age ; they had become too conservative ; and they were 
seized and tried for no offence in the world, except that they had not kept 
pace in extravagance and crime with the warm blood and light heads of their 








Time moved rapidly, and a few days was quite suflicient to convert | 


pupils. : An - 

Liberals into either Radicals or Conservatives. It seemed impossible to stand 
still, it was therefore necessary either to advance or retrograde. The most 
formidable enemies of the new liberal constitution were those who but a few 


weeks before were its most strenuous partisans; for they were the first to | fou 2 ‘ / . 
mittee required of him, was immediately taken up as a traitor; and tried by 


denounce the very concessions which they had been the first to demand.” 

The next extract shows the advance of political tyranny, which 
always follows in the wake of revolution by violence. 

“The students established among themselves a legion known as the 
Death’s-head Legion, and bearing on their caps, as emblematic ornaments, a 
skull and cross-bones ; and boys of fourteen and sixteen years, with such de- 
vices to their Calabrian hats, exhibited their enthusiasm for liberty, and ex- 
pressed their determination neither to yield nor accept pardon in the struggle 
for it. No one could now walk the streets of Vienna without the fear of in- 
jury. Everywhere appeared placards of menace and violence. It was — 
‘usual for creditors to penetrate the houses of their debtors, insulting them 
when unwilling or unable to respond to their unreasonable demands. Any 
one who disapproved of such disorders was visited with summary vengeance ; 
and if one desired to gratify his long-indulged hate, it was only necessary to 
hint to the mob that the unhappy victim had expressed a sentiment or per- 
formed an act favourable to order or good government. There was no per- 
sonal security, for any well-attired individual was liable to insult while quietly 
promenading the streets. Every one dreaded what the next day might de- 
velop; and despondency increased from hour to hour throughout the city. 
In this exigency, the Police acknowledged its inefficiency; the National 
Guard shrugged their shoulders; and the Ministry, terror-stricken, sought 
refuge either in flight or obscurity upon the first symptoms of danger. * * 

* Even freedom of the press, to obtain which was a principal object of the 


The licentiousness of the revolutionists, described in the follow- 
ing passage, was alluded to in the foreign correspondence at the 
time, but seemed too atrocious to be true. The extract is from an 
exposition of the causes of the failure of the revolution after the 
surrender of the city to Windischgritz. 

“In the next place, there was no body to the Revolution. The feeling of 
resistance was not a general or popular one; a large majority of the Vien- 
nese were inclined to peace and loyalty, but they were completely crushed by 
the terrorism of the Polish committee, the students, and the workmen. Mar- 
tial law had been proclaimed in Vienna, and every ablebodied man who was 
found unarmed, or who refused to perform military service which the com- 


court-martial. Nothing was more common than the name of traitor; for 
they had other tests besides the performance of military duties to try the 
wretched citizens’ devotion to liberty. Students and workmen took up their 
quarters in any man’s house that suited their fancy, and must be treated 
with every hospitality. People who declined the honour of receiving these 
distinguished guests, who winced under the summary disposal of their 
goods and chattels, or demurred against giving up their wives and 
daughters to the brutal lusts of the rulers of the hour, were treated as ene- 
mies of public liberty. They were accused and given up to the tender mer- 
cies of martial law. 

** And who were these rulers of the hour, these especial champions of the 
movement? Were they of the better class of citizens? were they of the 
substantial burghers, the owners of property? No; they were the youth of 


| the university, to whom the only government of which they had as yet an 


previous agitation, now existed no longer; for no one dared to publish any- | 


thing reflecting in the slightest degree upon the patriotism, wisdom, or mo- 
deration of the students. Although it was the unanimous wish of the middle 
classes to free the community of the students, who were the primary cause 
of the existent difficulties, a petition to that effect, extensively circulated, 


was not signed by six individuals, such was the alarm which the young fa- | 


natics inspired. The programme adopted by the extreme left at the Dict at 
Frankfort now became known, and this was to form in Germany a great 
confederation of Republican states; and the partisans of this object in Vienna 
now urged upon Austria to join the league. 

“ For this purpose, German ribands were only worn and German patriotic 
songs alone sung; Radical papers even dated their news not from Vienna 
but from ‘the United States of Germany.’ The question of an Austrian 
monarchy no longer existed. It was universally said that the Constituent 
Assembly would determine a form of government for Austria; and it was 
openly suggested that certain rights should be permitted and others taken 
from the Emperor. It was no longer allowed to speak of the privileges of 
the Crown and of the Monarch. 1t was only the Sovereign People to whom 
remained any rights whatever. 

* * * * . 

* One of the most talented of the Radical leaders in Vienna, one who 
afterward paid the forfeit of his life for the extravagance of his opinions, 
was heard to say to an American, [the author,] ‘ We wish no such republic 


government where there shall not only be an equality of rights and of rank, 
but an equality of property and an equality of everything.’ 
ential Radical, one of the celebrated Council of Fifty-two, to whom for a 
season was committed all the affairs of the German Confederation, remarked 


Another influ- | 


to the same gentleman, ‘ Sir, the only course left to us is to raise the guillo- | 


tine, and to keep it in constant and active operation; our only watchword 
should be, Blood, blood, blood! and the more blood that flows the sooner 
shall we attain our liberties.’ Such sentiments were not only freely promul- 
gated, but even published. The Reich Zeitung, edited by two members of 
the Diet at Frankfort, in the number which appeared on the 24th of Novem- 


ber 1848, contains the following awful idea—‘ ‘The destroying angel of the | pean and hacknied. 


Revolution will 
paralyzed upon the lips of the triumphant people.’ 

The foregoing passages are from the earlier narrative. These 
extracts refer to the period immediately following the murder of the 
Minister of War and the withdrawal of the soldiery. 

“The Diet demands the withdrawal of the Imperial troops from the vicinity 
of the city. The commanders refuse to stir, and all hope of an arrangement 
has vanished. Every preparation is made to resist the anticipated attack 
from without; every inhabitant capable of bearing arms is summoned and 
provided with weapons; barricades are erected throughout the streets, and 
the entire fortifications surrounding the faubourgs are raised, mounted with 
cannons, and covered with men—students, National Guards, and workmen. 
During the day of the 10th of October, it being currently reported through- 
out the city that an attack might be hourly expected from the combined 
forces of Jellacic and Auersperg, the excitement became very great. National 
Guards from Briinn, Baden, Voslauer, and the vicinity, were all day pouring 
into the city. The Landsturm of the neighbourhood were everywhere rising 
and rushing to the rescue of the capital. In the evening, as soon as the army 
of the Ban was visible from the towers, the alarm was sounded, and the whole 
city was under arms. And when, a little later in the night, the watch-fires 
of Auersperg’s army were found to have been extinguished, the attack was 
considered as placed beyond all doubt, and might be momentarily expected. 

“ By the older inhabitants, that night was considered the most distracted 
one which Vienna had endured since its bombardment by Napoleon in 1809. 
In the streets, till early dawn, only armed men were seen, who, either 
singly, in small irregular bodies, or in regulated companies, marched in solemn 
silence at a measured pace. At the corner of the streets, in the open squares, 
and in front of the coffechouses, stood sombre groups in animated conversa- 
tion or violent altercation. 

“Behind and upon the barricades, armed blousemen were gathered around 
the watch-fires; and among them women and girls of not very respectable 
exterior were scattered—some sleeping upon heaps of stones, others laughing 
or singing. The ramparts and bastions, in particular, presented a most ani- 
mated and picturesque appearance ; watch-fire succeeded watch-fire, each sur- 
rounded by a motley group—legionnaires in their kalabresses, workmen in 
their sleeves, and National Guards. Above the gates were mounted cannon, 
which commanded the entrance to the city; beside them were burning 
torches, borne by the Burgher Artillery, scattered academicians, or work- 
men. Close by were ranged whole companies, armed with every kind of 


ass over the world, and the word of mercy will become 


” 


Weapon, whose patrols marched up and down, keeping guard with a musket 
or rifle, carbine or pike in hand, and almost every minute stopping some 
curious spectator with the incessant ery, ‘ Halt wir da!’ 

“Fortunately for the undisciplined, ill-organized mass, the night passed off 


Without attack.” 





| 


experience was that of a college ; and the ouvriers, or workmen in the dif- 
ferent fabrics of the faubourgs and the vicinity, who felt not a particle of in- 
terest either in the government or the country, who lived today on the earn- 
ings of yesterday, and whose only hope for the morrow rested on the earn- 
ings of today. To such a class, any change which might come must be for 
the better, as it could not possibly be for the worse. ‘They are the bane of 
every government ; to them the restraint of any regular authority, however 
free, is insupportable; and their every effort is aimed at its destruction, 
Like certain animals, they are brought forth by and can exist only in an 
atmosphere of dissolution. Their only conception of liberty is licentiousness 
—the liberty to do anything and everything which their inclinations or in- 
terests might dictate ; their only ideas of justice consist in an equal division 
of property,—a doctrine which comports most admirably with their destitute 
condition, for, having nothing in the world to contribute, they can only be 
gainers by the division.” 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE.* 

NatuanreL Hawrnorye is an American writer of considerable 
repute in his own country, and of high though limited estimation 
here. Extensive popularity he is not perhaps likely to achieve, 
because his great merit lies rather in execution than in structure— 
in finish than in breadth. “ Materiem superabat opus”: but the 
matter in a large sense is what strikes the orcas. ~ af who have 
not taste, skill, or patience to relish minutiw of execution, even if 
those minutiw are combined into a complete whole, as is the case 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Although Hawthorne undoubtedly belongs to the class of 
novelists, his novels are of a peculiar kind. A story there is, and 


| in its —_ characters and catastrophe generally a striking 
as you have in the United States—we wish something original; we wish a | 


though singular one; but its conduct partakes more of the sim- 
plicity of the so-called classical drama than of the rapid narrative, 
the various incidents, and the mutations of fortune which distin- 
guish the romantic school. So far as story is concerned, the effect 
is probably as good in an abridgment as in the work itself; the 
great merit of the writer arising from the manner in which the 
details are worked up, as with some of Washington Irving’s 
sketches. This manner might probably run into tediousness, and 
the singularity verge upon plagiarism, were the themes Euro- 
But Mr. Hawthorne, by taking his subjects 


| from the actual life or traditions of America, gives to his detailed 


| 





| pictures an attraction of novelty to English readers, while the 


just delineation and easy elegance of his pen impart an air of vivid 
truthfulness to his reflections and elaborate descriptions. 

The framework of The Blithedale Romance is founded on a 
Communist attempt of some enthusiasts at Blithedale farm, 
rather after the fashion of Godwin and other admirers of the 
principles of the first French Revolution than after modern 
Socialist schemes. At the head of this party, though hardly 
belonging to it, is Hollingsworth, a quondam blacksmith, of great 
heart and natural powers, whose whole soul is embarked in a 
project for reforming criminals. A woman called Zenobia, of 
full rich beauty, independent spirit, and high intellectual power, 
is also a principal; and represents the advocate of the “ rights of 
women,” chafing at the control which convention and the real or 
assumed superiority of man enforce upon the sex. There is also 
another conspicuous female, Priscilla, who exhibits the clinging, 
devoted, feminine character, seeing nothing but the person she 
loves. ‘The real story turns upon the passion of Zenobia for Hol- 
lingsworth, his preference for Priscilla, and the suicide of the 
proud, passionate, ill-regulated, queenly Zenobia. The story, how- 
ever, is expanded by many matters, and some mysteries not tho- 
roughly cleared up; including a mesmerist adventurer, Wester- 
velt, « veiled lady, a connexion between Westervelt and Zenobia, 
and some use of magnetism. The preface distinctly repudiates all 
idea of sketching the actors in a real pes of philanthropy, 
which Blithedale was: but Margaret Fuller seems to have sug 
gested the idea of Zenobia, as Hollingsworth may be a fancy skete 
of Elihu Burritt. 

One lesson impressed by the book is the danger of a woman, no 
matter what her gifts, deviating ever so little from the received 
usages of society ; though this lesson is by no means new, and it had 
been done as conclusively already. Another, a newer and a more 
important moral, is the danger of earnest philanthropy swallow- 
ing up every other feeling, till your genuine philanthropist becomes 

* The Blithedale Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author of “* The Scarlet, 


Letter,” “The House of the Seven Gables,” &c. In two volumes. Published by 
Chapman an! Hall, 
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as hard, as selfish, and as indifferent to the individual results of 
his conduct, if it forward his end, as the most adamantine con- 
queror or statesman. This feeling, the more extreme and engros- 
sing in proportion to the comprehension of the philanthropist’s na- 
ture and consciousness, without any sort of regard to the feasibility 
or importance of its project, is not perhaps so much illustrated | 
the catastrophe as noted b ssing occurrences. It is a moral, 
however, that cannot be too strongl 5 ape for it actuates 
classes as well as individuals, and with a less sense of responsibi- 
lity. If the reader wishes an instance, he may see it in the ruin of 
the British West Indies, and, in some cases, the aggravated miseries 
of the African race. The Anti-Slavery body and the individuals com- 

sing it were types of Hollingsworth, without his conscience or 
s punishment. Years after the death of Zenobia, Miles Cover- 
dale, the friend of all parties, went in search of Hollingsworth and 
Priscilla, with some feeling about Zenobia’s death yet rankling at 
his heart. 

**T learned that he inhabited a small cottage ; that his way of life was ex- 
ceedingly retired ; and that my only chance of encountering him or Priscilla 
was to meet them in a secluded lane, where, in the latter part of the after- 
noon, they were accustomed to walk. Idid meet them, accordingly. As 
they approached me, I observed in Hollingsworth’s face a depressed and 
melancholy look, that seemed habitual: the powerfully-built man showed 
a self-distrustful weakness, and a childlike or childish tendency to press 
close, and closer still, to the side of the slender woman whose arm was within 
his. In Priscilla’s manner there was a protective and watchful quality, as 
if she felt herself the guardian of her companion; but likewise a deep, sub- 
missive, unquestioning reverence, and also a veiled happiness in her fair and 
quiet countenance. 

*¢ Drawing nearer, Priscilla recognized me, and gave me a kind and friendly 
smile, but with a slight gesture, which I could not help interpreting as an 
entreaty not to make myself known to Hollingsworth. Nevertheless, an im- 
pulse took possession of me, and compelled me to address him. 

***T have come, Hollingsworth,’ said I, ‘to view your grand edifice for the 
reformation of criminals. Is it finished yet ?’ 

**No, nor begun,’ answered he, without raising his eyes. 
one answers all my purposes.’ 

“ Priscilla threw me an upbraiding glance. But I spoke again, with a 
bitter and revengeful emotion, as if flinging a poisoned arrow at Hollings- 
worth’s heart. 

eee Up to this moment,’ I inquired, ‘how many criminals have you reform- 


‘A very small 


‘* Not one,’ said Hollingsworth, with his eyes still fixed on the ground. 
* Ever since we parted, I have been busy with a single murderer.’ 

* Then the tears gushed into my eyes, and I forgave him; for I re- 
membered the wild energy, the passionate shriek, with which Zenobia had 
spoken those words—‘ ‘Tel him he has murdered me! tell him that I'll 
haunt him!’—and I knew what murderer he meant, and whose vindictive 
shadow dogged the side where Priscilla was not. 

“The moral which presents itself to my reflection, as drawn from Hol- 
lingsworth’s character and errors, is simply this—that, admitting what is 
called philanthropy, when adopted as a profession, to be often useful by its 
energetic impulse to society at large, it is perilous to the individual whose 
ruling —_ in one exclusive channel, it thus becomes. It ruins, or is 
fearful ¥ apt to ruin, the heart, the rich juices of which God never meant 
should pressed violently out, and distilled into alcoholic liquor, by an 
unnatural process, but should render life sweet, bland, and gently bene- 
ficent, and insensibly influence other hearts and other lives to.the same 
blessed end. I see in Hollingsworth an exemplification of the most awful 
truth in Bunyan’s book of such; from the very gate of heaven there is a 
by-way to the pit!” 

Mr. Hawthorne is not a disciple of that school of human per- 
fectibility which has given rise to plans of pantisocracy and similar 
Arcadias. Of course, so fair a subject for satire as the equality 
and non-competitiveness of Blithedale is not lost sight of, in gentle 
but ng nt touches. This was their first tea-drinking. 

“We all sat down—grisly Silas Foster, his rotund helpmate, and the two 
bouncing handmaidens, included—and looked at one another in a friendly 
but rather awkward way. It was the first practical trial of our theories of 

ual brotherhood and sisterhood ; and we people of superior cultivation and 
refinement (for as such, I presume, we unhesitatingly reckoned rt felt 
as if something were already accomplished towards the millennium of love. 
The truth is, however, that the labouring oar was with our unpolished com- 
pene it being far easier to condescend than to accept of condescension. 

either did I refrain from questioning, in secret, whether some of us, and 
Zenobia among the rest, would so quietly have taken our places among these 
oy people, save for the cherished consciousness that it was not by necessity 

ut choice. Though we saw fit to drink our tea out of earthen cups to- 
night, and in earthen company, it was at our own option to use pictured por- 
celain and handle silver forks again tomorrow. This same salvo as to the 
power of aes our former position, contributed much, I fear, to the equa- 
nimity with which we subsequently bore many of the hardships and humilia- 
tions of a life of toil. If ever I have cereal elie has not often been the 
case, and, I think, never,—but if ever I did deserve to be soundly cuffed by a 
fellow-mortal for secretly putting weight upon some imaginary social advan- 
tage, it must have been while 1 was striving to prove myself ostentatiously 
his equal and no more. It was while I sat beside him on his cobler’s 
bench, or clinked my hoe against his own in the corn-field, or broke the 
same crust of bread, my earth-grimed hand to his, at our noon-tide lunch. 
The poor proud man should look at both sides of sympathy like this.” 

The following was the first proof of how the practical mingles in 
real life, ever dashing its romance. 

* Stout Silas Foster mingled little in our conversation ; but when he did 
speak it was very much to some practical purpose. For instance—‘ Which 
man among you,’ quoth he, ‘ is the best judge of swine ? Some of us must 
go to the next Brighton fair, and buy half-a-dozen pigs.’ 

** Pigs ! Good heavens ! had we come out from among the swinish multi- 
tude for this ? And, again, in reference to some discussion about raising 
early vegetables for the market— 

“** We shall never make any hand at market-gardening,’ said Silas Foster, 
‘unless the women folks will undertake to do all the weeding. We haven't 
team enough for that and the regular farm-work, reckoning three of you 
city folks as worth one common field -hand, No, no; I tell you, we should 


have to get up a little too early in the morning to compete with the market- | 


gardeners round Boston.’ 

“It struck me as rather odd, that one of the first questions raised, after 
our separation from the greedy, struggling, self-seeking world, should relate 
to the possibility of getting the advantage over the outside barbarians in 
their own field of labour. But, to own the truth, I very soon became sen- 


sible that, as regarded society at large, we stood in a position of new hos- 


| 


tility, rather than new brotherhood. Nor could this fail to be the case, in 
some degree, until the bigger and better half of society should range itself 
on our side. Constituting so pitiful a minority as now, we were inevitably 
estranged from the rest of mankind in pretty fair proportion with the strict- 
ness of our mutual bond among ourselves.” 


CARLETON’S SQUANDERS OF CASTLE SQUANDER.* 
Tus is a socio-didactie novel, where a particular family is chosen 
as the type of a class, and their characters, conduct, and fortunes 
are exhibited, less perhaps to adorn a tale than to point a national 
moral. The subject of waste, extravagance, emburrassment, and 
final ruin, on the part of Irish gentlemen, is not a new theme ; 
and in a certain sense Mr. Carleton is a day after the fair. He ad- 
mits that the Famine, the pressure of the Poor-law, and the En- 
cumbered Estates Act, are going far to sweep away the whole 
tribe of Squanders, having already made short work with a good 
many of them. On the other hand, he has the advantage of a 
more thorough knowledge than his predecessors. They only saw 
the disorder in the living; Mr. Carleton has seen the living and 
traced the results of the disease in a post-mortem examination as 
well. 

The story of the Squanders is supposed to be written by a quon- 
dam Irish tutor to the “whelps,” who subsequently becomes an 
humble friend or hanger-on. He paints the characters of the 
family, such as they appeared on his first arrival, and as they sub- 
sequently developed themselves. He narrates the reckless extra- 
vagance and licence of Mr. Squander’s establishment, when the old 
man had a rent-roll of twelve thousand a year, though heavily 
encumbered, through growing embarrassments, racing specula- 
tions to retrieve them, and crippled means or rather credit, till the 
old squire dies of a broken heart. Dick Squander, the eldest son, 
has, like his father, the good and bad qualities of the Irish gen- 
tleman about him, but trained to idleness, self-indulgence, licen- 
tiousness, and reckless profusion, so that whilst his evil doings are 
habitual, it requires some extraordinary stimulus to bring out his 
virtues. The second son, Harry, has all the vices of the Squan- 
ders, without either their openness or their generosity; but his 
greediness and harshness as manager of the property on their 
father’s death are as mischievous in their way as his elder brother's 
helpless extravagance, besides eventually causing his own assassi- 
nation. Other members of the family play their parts in the story, 
and serve to bring out the peculiarities of class and country. 
Public events, so far as they generally influence the fortunes of 
individuals, are also introduced into the narrative,—as the system 
of wholesale ejectment, the famine, the pestilence, the last poor-law 
and its consequences. The book closes with the destruction of the 
old race, to be replaced by a new one, springing from a brother 
who has been discarded by his family for marrying a manu- 
facturer’s daughter and turning manufacturer himself, but whose 
wealth seems to be about to purchase the family property for sale 
under the new act. 

Mr. Carleton has somewhat sacrificed his fiction to his matter-of- 
fact. Itis not only that he introduces disquisitions, and a good 
deal of general description of the state of the country, which is 
aside from the direct course of the story, but the story itself wants 
roundness and completeness. Persons and incidents are introduced 
for the occasion, and then dropped. There is a great lack of indi- 
vidual interest. No single person has a prominent story. Perhaps 
the persons have scarcely sufficient character to inspire much in- 
terest ; for Emily Squander, the redeeming person of the family, is 
rather an abstraction of goodness. Whether Mr. Carleton has the 
dramatic spirit requisite to impart life, especially to dialogue, may 
be doubted ; at any rate it is not exhibited in Castle Squander. 
The most remarkable feature of the work is the extensive know- 
ledge of the Irish character possessed by Mr. Carleton, and the 
equal-sided manner in which he exhibits the vices and virtues of 
all classes. He has enough of the Irishman about him, however, 
to make ample allowance for the vices. 

The subject of the story of course furnishes full opportunity 
for depicting the extreme features of Irish life: a double duel; 
numerous incidents connected with the defensive and aggressive 
acts of bailiffs and beleaguered squires; the coarse and reckless 
jollity or debauchery of Irish hospitality, but of rather an earlier 
date, we think, than of the period in which the scene is laid. 

These remarks on poverty, which accompany the distresses of 
the squire, are truthful. 

* Poverty, however, is a great curse, whether it is occasioned by extrava- 
gance or fate. Human temper becomes fretted—the spirit impatient—the af- 
fections blunted—by the pressure of want; or if not blunted, deprived of 
their natural force by the dissipation of the heart upon more painful con- 
siderations. The poor—that is to say, the wrestling, struggling poor—never 
live long, although many in humble life do; but these latter are always known 
to have a simple and sufficient competence. The longest lives are to be found 
among the aristocracy ; but only among such of them as never know what it is 
either to wrestle or tostruggle. The well-oiled machine, that is properly taken 
care of, will work easily and last long; but when it is not oiled, and when it 
is neglected, and when the latent fire is brought out by incessant friction to 
prey upon itself, it becomes a wreck and a ruin, and is consumed long before 
its time, because it has not been properly tended. For years, as we have 
said, the proprietor of Castle Squander was a prisoner in his own house, and 
that house a changed one. Whilst the family lived at high-pressure speed, 
there was no such thing known or heard of in it as want of temper or a broil, 
with the exceptions of Dick's boyish passions, which were merely the ebullitions 
of a spoiled and petted child. Now, however, the case was different. A 
general dissatisfaction and acerbity of disposition predominated among them, 
with the exception only of Emily and Master Tom, the placidity of whose 
tempers nothing could disturb. Mr. Squander and his wife now scarcely 


* The Squanders of Castle Squanfer. By William Carleton, Esq., Author of 
** Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” xc., &c. In two volumes. Published 
at the Office of the Illustrated London Library. 
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passed a day without a battle. Unavailing recriminations were incessant ; 
the subject on his side being her ruinous pride, and that on hers his equally | 
ruinous profligacy, It was miserable, it was on ape it was sickening ; and | 
what added to its bitterness was the fact that Dick and Harry were as liable | 
to quarrel as were their father and mother. ie 

‘* We have said Mr. Squander was a prisoner in his own house ; and this is 
true. Sometimes, however, he took heart of grace and ventured out, always 
accompanied, however, by a pretty strong body-guard, well armed—princi- 
pally consisting of his two sons, myself, and three or four stout and resolute 
tenants. Poor man, this was a great relief to him, especially when attend- 
ing the neighbouring races, or the Ballyscamper hounds. Not an occasion 
occurred of the kind, it is true, on which there was not from one to half-a- 
dozen bailiffs after him. If, however, to feast their eyes upon him might be 
considered a gratification, they undoubtedly enjoyed it; but there their sa- 
tisfaction rested. To attempt serving him with a writ—much less the fearful 
hazard of an arrest—was what none of them, aware as they were of the ha- 
tred which animated the people against all law proceedings—would any more 
think of doing than he would deliberately put his head into a heated fur- 
nace. Nay, their very disguises, in point of ingenuity and effect, were such 
as could searcely be equalled on any stage in Europe, and it was only by the 
peculiarity of their movements that they were known. Sometimes, a sim- 

le-looking farmer, dressed in comfortable frieze, and apparently well to do 
in the world, would keep dodging about the — as he was often called, 
and narrowing the circle, or diminishing the distance between himself and 
his objeet by such imperceptible degrees that the secret was at once disco- 
vered, On such occasions, some one of us put his finger in his mouth, and, 
giving a loud, ear-piercing, fierce whistle, called out at the top of his voice, 
*Ware hawk!’ after which, a dozen pistols were out, the caps or flints 
looked to, and in an instant, two or three individuals approached the farmer, 
who kept gradually withdrawing—his pace accelerating as he went along— 
until at length he fairly fled at the top of his speed; and it was seldom in- 
deed he got off without what is called a shirtful of sore bones, and that by 
strangers of whom he knew nothing, and who had only got a mere hint of 
his purpose.”’ 

Crimes of cruel eviction on the part of the landlords, and of 
brutal murders on the part of the tenantry, are frequent topics of 
the book; the author bringing out into strong relief the provoca- 
tions of the latter. This is a story told by a ruined peasant at a 
secret meeting to which Dick Squander and his friend Randy get 
access in disguise. 

“A grave old man, who leant upon a pair of crutches, and had just come 
in, now got up, and, after looking about him with a wild but haggard glance, 
spoke as follows. ‘Yez had betther be cautious as to passin’ this same resolu- 
tion ; bekaise if it happens to go abroad that we passed it, the public will 
think that we're in lague wid the landlords. I have an amindment to pro- 
pose, but, before I do it, I want to spake to yez a little. You say that no 
——- ought to be left in the counthry. I say so too; and I wish to 

eaven there wasn’t a poor-house in it. But, unfortunately, isn’t nineteen 
houses out of every twenty over the whole face of the counthry poor-houses ? 
(‘ Hear, hear !’) Now, if there was any way to prevent these houses from bein’ 

or by makin’ them that live in ’em aisy and comfortable, that way would 

e the best for gettin’ rid of poor-houses. But you all know well enough— 
too well, indeed—that there’s another way of gettin’ rid of ’em, and that is 
the landlord way. Ah! it is they that undherstand gettin’ rid of poor- 
houses, and of the poor that’s in them too. The crow-bar and the pick- 
axe are their instruments of charity. In wid the door and down wid the 
roof, and out wid the poor father, and may be the sick mother, and may be 
the sick childre, and may be the sick grandfather—for I have seen it all, and 
felt it too—it is to it that I owe these crutches, and the helpless limbs they 
support. (Sexsation.) The humble roof where in the middle of all our misery 
we wor often happy in the affection of our own hearts; that humble roof, I say, 
was stripped from over us. I saw my only child and daughter lyin’ a corpse 
before my eyes in a fortnight afther—(Sensation)—and I lyin’ ill of could and 
fever beside her. She was buried somehow, but I couldn’t attend the dead 
pow | of the best child that ever brought happiness to a father’s heart; no, I 
couldn’t attend my darlin’s body to the grave. I got upa cripple, widout 
the use of my limbs, and now here I am.’ 

“Give poor Paul a glass o’ whisky,’ said Bill, drawing his hand across 
his eyes. 

“ * No,’ replied the old man, ‘I will have no whisky; I am dhrunk as it 
is, but it is wid vengeance. It is not long since my heart was as soft and 
kind as the heart of a child, when I loved and prayed for all my fellow cray- 
tures. What is that heart now? Hard and bloody. (Sensation.) I am an 
ould man, but I hope never to close my eyes in death till I know that the 
blood of the tyrant that murdhered my child, and left myself as you see me, 
is shed. Here’s these Squandhers—their ould father had a great dale of 
a about him, and a great dale of evil—the last, how-an-ever, was betwixt 

imself and his God; but he wouldn’t do sich an act as that. Tis eldest son 
resembles him both in his good and in his evil; but the second, called Harry, 
is goin’ to commence the work of pullin’ down the poor-houses I’m spakin’ 
of. He manages the property, and has a heart as hard and hot wid wicked- 
ness as a pavin’-stone from hell. An ould villain, called “* Graisy Pockets,” 
is their agent—a miserly oppressor that you’d smell the stink o’ the rotten 
Court o’ Chancery from over a whole barony; and a young scoundrel, the 
son of a bailiff to ould Squander, which bailiff was honestly shot for his 
doins—a young scoundrel, I say, that lives wid ’em, and goes about dressed 
like a gintleman—that scoundrel is the under-agent. Now, what I want to 
tell yez is this. Mark the three; and if they begin their oppression, down 
with them! There are hedges enough in the neighbourhood. (Cheers.) I 
never thought,’ he proceeded, ‘ that it would come to this wid me. I never 
thought that the heart of a man and a Christian would be taken from me, 
and the heart of a wolf and a devil put in its place. If I had my will, there’s 
not an oppressin’ villain that puts his feet upon our necks and tramps the 
very lives out of our bodies—that strikes the defenceless sick mother, and 
the ould man that is defenceless both by age and sickness—ay, and the inno- 
cent child that looks to that poor mother for support,—I say, if 1 had my 
will, there’s not a proud and heartless oppressor among them that I wouldn't 
shoot as soon as I would the maddest dog that ever ran frothin’ through the 
counthry !’ 

“ The old man’s features assumed such an expression as I never had wit- 
nessed, and as I hope I never may witness again. His cheeks, as he spoke, 
got deadly pale, his lips became contracted, and again they relaxed and 
quivered with rage, and his eyes kindled with such a glare of vengeance as 
made me absolutely shrink with a feeling approaching to dismay. His last 
words were followed by a stern and solemn silence that was appalling. Alto- 

ther, the exhibition of this once kind, virtuous, and affectionate old man, 

allen, as it were, from the Christian charity of our common humanity to 
the vengeance and perdition of a devil, was probably one of the most terrific 
changes from good to evil ever witnessed. 


“ At all events, it put an end to the mock debates, and suggested to both , 


Dick and me the prudence of withdrawing as quietly as possible, before we 
might happen to be discovered.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 


Memoirs of the Right Honourable Henry Lord Langdale. By Thomas 
Duffus Hardy. In two volumes. 

Magnetical Investigations. By the Reverend William Scoresby, D.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, &c. Volume 
Il. With Llustrations. 

Eariswood ; or Lights and Shadows of the Anglican Church. A Tale 
for the Times, and all Time. By Charlotte Anley, Author of “ Mi- 
riam,”’ &c. 

The Blithedale Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author of “The 
Scarlet Letter,” The House with the Seven Gables,” &c. In two 
volumes, 


Poetical Illustrations of the Achievements of the Duke of Wellington 
and his Companions in Arms, Edited by Major George Webb De 
Renzy, formerly of her Majesty’s Eighty-second Regiment, presently 
Barrack-master, Dundee. 

[This volume, like the exploits it celebrates, is the product of combined zeal 
under the guidance of a ruling mind. As the Trojan war had its Homer, 
why should not a longer and severer conflict have its poetical commemora- 
tion too? But as the Homer is wanting, Major De Renzy thought to make 
many a substitute for one. He selected published poems that had comme- 
morated any deed of Wellington; he applied to writers of verse to assist in 
his national undertaking, himself suggesting the subject he wanted done; 
he also advertised for patriotic poets, and offered rewards of five and ten 
pounds respectively for the best poems “on the Great Bronze Statue of the 
Juke, recently erected by H. C. Wyatt, Esq.,”” and on the battle of Water- 
loo. The poems thus selected and collected are contained in the volume be- 
fore us, accompanied by prose illustrations and notes when needed. 

The subjects of the poems are events connected with the career of Welling- 
ton, from the taking of Seringapatam to the Queen's visit to Strathfieldsaye ; 
the leading theme being varied by the achievements of the hero’s lieutenants 
or the exploits of individuals. In eulogistie verse, eulogy of course forms 
the prevailing mode, but there is such a thing as the “ne quid nimis” : 
as regards poetical merit there is more of patriotism than poetry in the 
volume. } 

The Past and Future of Hungary: being Facts, Figures, and Dates, 
illustrative of its Past Struggles and Future Prospects. By C. F. 
Henningsen, Esq., Secretary to Governor Louis Kossuth, Author of 
“Twelve Months’ Campaign with Zumalacarregui,” &c. 

[The objects of Governor Kossuth’s Secretary are—1. to charge Girgey with 
planned treachery from an early period of the war; without a reliance upon 
which treason, Russia would not have invaded the country: 2. to depreeiate 
the conduct, temper, or faith of every general who was not successful, or 
rather who did not always succeed on the side of the Hungarians: 3. to im- 
press the world with the idea of the future emancipation of Italy and Hungary 
under the rule of Mazzini and Kossuth ; a word or two being added in a sort of 
postscript on the security of the Hungarian loan. The volume runs rapidly 
and clearly over the events of the war; but it is of course a repetition of 
what had already been told in_a variety of forms.) 

Falconry in the Valley of the Indus. By Richard F., Burton, Lieu- 
tenant Bombay Army, Author of ‘ Goa and the Blue Mountains,” &c. 

[This publication is an omitted chapter of Mr. Burton's Scinde ; adding to 
the sketches of persons and incidents, which predominated in that work, an 
account of the Indian falcons, and the Beloochee mode of training them. It 
is an agreeable book in itself, with of course an additional interest for those 
who take delight either in the theory or practice of fuleonry. An autobio- 
graphical postscript is added, giving an account of Mr. Burton's studies as a 
linguist, and the masquerading manner in which he acquired his know- 
ledge of the Scindians.} 

Brittany and the Bible ; with Remarks on the French People and their 
Affairs. By I. Hope. (Traveller's Library.) 

[The author of this publication seems to have resided in Brittany on some 
business connected with the Bible Society. His book consists of a descrip- 
tion of the people of the province, of the official and priestly opposition to 
which Protestantism is exposed in France, and anestimate of the French 
character somewhat in the spirit of old John-Bullism. There is a good deal 
of plain homely sense about Mr. Hope, and his remarks are written with a 
sort of rough vigour. Part of the work had already appeared in the Church 
of England Magazine.) 

The Natural History of Creation. By T. Lindley Kemp, M.D, (Tra- 
veller’s Library ) Z 

[A brief resumé of the geological history of the globe, and of the laws of organic 
and inorganic life; followed by some general observations on health, disease, 
life, and death, as regards the human frame. There is nothing new in the 
matter, but it is well put together and tersely expounded. ]} 

The Illustrated Exhibitor and Magazineof Art. Volume I. 

[The collection into a goodly voluthe of the parts of a periodical publication 
which aims at informing the mind by useful information, and attracting the 
eye by the number and variety of its wood-cuts. These, indeed, are the 
chief features of the volume, whether illustrating the text deseriptive of some 
manufacture, or reproducing some work of old or contemporary art.) 

The most amusing of the following books is, undoubtedly, the “ Art of 
Dining,” rewritten for Murray's Railway Reading, from the two well-known 
articles in the Quarterly Review ; which, though published sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, appear as fresh as ever, from the combination of anecdote, 
knowledge of the subject, good sense, and quiet humour. “ Walks after 
Wild Flowers” is an agreeable description of the locality and characteristics 
of Irish indigenous plants: the work has already appeared in the Cork Ma- 
gazine and the Advocate of Dublin. 

The Art of Dining; or Gastronomy and Gastronomers. (Murray’s 
Railway Reading.) 

Walks after Wild Flowers; or the Botany of the Bohereens, By 
Richard Dowden (Richard.) 

Waverley Novels. (Library Edition.) Volume III, The Antiquary. 

Events to be Remembered in the History of England, its Sovereigns and 
its People; from the Earliest Time to the Present, &c. By Charles 
Selby. Fourth edition. 

Broad Grins from China, (Bentley's Shilling Series.) 

Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. Volume VU. 

New Serar, 

The Dial of Love. By Mary Howitt. No. I. 

[A juvenile monthly magazine, with poems, papers on moral themes, and 
tales illustrative of some moral purpose, all animated by a kindly purpose 
and a genial spirit.) 
PaMPuLerts, 

The British Colonies. Shall we have a Colonial Baronage? or shall the 
Colonial Empire of Great Britain be resolved into Republics? By a 
Member of Parliament. 
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Suggestions on the Present Condition of Ireland, and on Government 
th for carrying out an efficient Railway System. By C. Locock 
Webb, Esq. 

Remarks on the Monopoly of Guano, addressed to the Agriculturists 
and Shipowners of Great Britain. By Thomas Wentworth Buller. 

The Artificial Production of Fish. By Piscarius. 


‘FINE ARTS. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 

Two new prints have been published by the Arundel Society,—“ St. 
Lawrence before the Emperor Decius,” from one of Fra Angelico’s fresco 
series in the Chapel of St. Nicholas; and Giotto’s “ Pieta,” from the 
Chapel of Santa Maria dell’Arena at Padua; both engraved by Mr. 
Schaffer. They are most satisfactory productions, equal at least, if not 
superior, to any previously issued by the Society. The first is a very 
fine example of Fra yee Some the holy grace which breathes in his 
figures and countenances. His elegance is an elegance of the soul—the 
most refined of all refinements: his works are pure, sweet, and orderly, 
like the shrine on a festival-day of the church. Giotto’s work is 
greater—more powerful with a human power and intensity. Compared 
with the spirit of Angelico’s works, it possesses the love and devotion of 
the believer as distinguished from those of the ecclesiastic,—the vital 
principle of faith, which survives, and alone survives, when symbol and 
formula, priest’s chasuble and saint’s nimbus, become obsolete. Mourn- 
fulness, utter pain and loss all but despairing, are expressed with wonder- 
ful depth of feeling: even the hovering angels seem to droop heavily 








towards earth, flitting to and fro in the unavailing sympathy of grief. | 


We are not unconscious of the “ archaism,’”’ but it is extraneous, and in 
the general result comparatively inappreciable. Of all the endless Pietis 
—Francia’s, Caracci’s, Volterra’s—none seems much to the purpose after 
this. ‘ Ancora ha Giotto il vanto.” 

The Society has also published a reduction of the “ Ilissus,” by Mr. 
Cheverton; and, on the whole, is living an unpuffing but quietly earnest 


and valuable life. 


Gleanings from the Blur Banks. 
CONSTITUTION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE BOARD OF CUSTOMS: 
REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE, 

Committee ordered 10th February 1852 ; nominated 12th February 1852. 

Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
John Yarde Buller, Sir George Clerk, Mr. William Brown, Alderman 
Thompson, Mr. Forster, Mr. M‘Gregor, Mr. Archibald Hastie, Mr. Alder- 
man Humphery, Mr. Moody, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Tennent.—Mr. Mitchell, 

irman. 

The Committee sat twenty-nine days, between 16th February and 21st 
June inclusive. This paper contains the Report and Proceedings of the 
Committee. The Evidence is not printed. 

After shortly noticing the petitions from the City of London and the 
London and St. Katharine’s Dock Companies, complaining of the Board 
of Customs, the Committee state, that “they confine themselves to a nar- 
rative of such facts as appeared to be established in evidence, with re- 








The Committee beg to recommend the narrative to the serious 


’ 


duty. 
consideration of Parliament and the Government.’ 

As to the constitution of the Board of Customs, the Committee urge, that 
“the appointments of Commissioners ought to be made with a scru- 
pulous regard to the requisite qualifications of ability and experience, and 
not so much from political or personal considerations as has hitherto been 
too often the case.””. They are further of opinion, that the appointment of 
a Commissioner selected from the mercantile body “ would inspire confi- 
dence in the mercantile community.” They notice favourably the sug- 
gestion of introducing into the Board “ a superior practical officer.”’ They 
decline expressing any opinion as to one of the Commissioners having a 
seat in Parliament. They consider the present holydays of the Commis- 
sioners (from ten to fifteen weeks) excessive. They mention complaints 
of the inaccessibility of the Commissioners, but which are denied by 
them. They state the desirableness “ that that denial should become 
generally known, so as to enable the public in future to profit by the 
facility of seeing the Board.” 

As to the appointment and promotion of oficers, they recommend through 
all classes of officers a gradation of promotion, accompanied by strict ex- 
amination. 

As to fines and satisfactions, they recommend the adoption of the prac- 
tice of the Board of Inland Revenue, according to which no part of pe- 
nalties recovered goes to the informing ofticer, but distributions are made 
according to merit. 

As to ad-valorem duties, they state the evidence to be conclusive, that 
‘*however good in theory, they operate badly in practice”; and are of 
opinion that the “number of articles subject to ad-valorem duties may be 
largely reduced with advantage to trade, and without material loss to the 
revenue.” They instance the case of tea, sugar, and nutmegs. 

As to seizures and stoppages, and adjudications of them, they disapprove 
of the present practice of merely intimating to parties concerned the 
grounds of stoppage and the decisions of the Board verbally. They re- 
commend a statement in writing of the grounds of proceeding, and a 
public hearing before a Commissioner sitting daily for the purpose. 

As to costs and penalties, they state that in the case of informations 
for arrears of duty the Crown neither pays nor receives costs, In case of 
a seizure or return of goods for forfeiture, and subsequent claim by the 
owner on affidavit, the Crown has a right to demand security: if the 
Crown succeeds, it is entitled to its costs; if it fails, it pays none; but, 
on a Judge’s certificate, an action may be brought against the scizing 
officer. The Committee suggest “that the subject has a right to be put 
on as good a footing as the Crown,” and (in cases of less than 100/.) 
they recommend a cheaper tribunal than the Court of Exchequer. 

As to the transit system, they recommend the utmost facility to be 
given for the transit of goods and persons through this country ; that no 
goods be examined except in cases of suspected fraud. They make par- 
ticular suggestions for not enforcing the regulations of the 8th and 9th 
Vic. c. 63, as to “the transit of foreign manufactures with imitation of 
British marks, or of books possessing a British copyright” ; also, for ex- 
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tending generally the system of allowing goods to be sent by railway 
without inspection under the charge of an officer of Customs; also, the 
partial examination only of goods sent by coasting conveyances from one 
English port to another for exportation only. “ They see no fiscal reason 


ference to the cases in dispute between the Customs and the Dock Com- | why the importation of arms of all kinds, whether in transit or for home 
panies”’ ; being prevented from making full inquiries by the termination of | consumption, should be prohibited.” 
the session, which precluded them from taking the evidence of the practical | 


officers concerned in the investigations and seizures made at the Docks. 

The London Docks were commenced in 1800, and have now a capital 
of 3,900,000/. and an area of 91 acres. They received, in 1850, 403,358 
tons of shipping ; containing 1,706,861 packages, of the estimated value 
of 13,518,187/. ex duty ; and employed on an average 3183 men. 

The St. Katharine’s Docks were commenced in 1825, and have an area 
of 24 acres, 

Before the establishment of these docks, the pilferage amounted to 5 
per cent on goods imported. The annual losson West India produce alone 
was 137,033/. The Board of Customs throughout have acquitted the Di- 
rectors of the Companies of all suspicion or personal knowledge of the ir- 
regularities which have been the subject of inquiry. 

he Report proceeds to state the facts as to such irregularities. The 
first information as to the St. Katharine’s Docks was given in September 
1849, which led to a search and seizure of seven casks of sugar. Fur- 
ther seizures took place in 1850: proceedings thereupon were instituted, 
which were compromised in November 1851, upon payment of a fine of 
100/.; the Dock Company admitting that irregularities had occurred, and 
agreeing to codperate for preventing the like in future. 

In the case of the London Dock Company, a search and scizure took 
place in March 1850. Proceedings were commenced against the Com- 
pany, which terminated in November 1851, under similar circumstances 
and conditions to those in the case of the St. Katharine’s Docks. 

The annual net income of the London Dock Company from sweepings 
is stated at 3109/7. The penalties sought to be recovered against the Com- 
pany were 120,000/. The cost of legal proceedings to the Company can- 
not have been less than 10,0007. ; the cost to the Crown, 4570/. 4s. 7d., in- 
cluding subsistence-money paid to thirty-seven persons in the employ of 
the Company. 

The Report then details the proceedings in three cases, against parties 
servants of the Companies and others, for alleged frauds. One case arose 
out of a sale of sweepings containing about 22 per cent of sugar, sold 
and removed by the Dock Superintendent without payment of duty, and 
without, as is alleged, the knowledge of the officers of Customs. The 
Dock Company eventually paid the duty under protest; but the stuff 
has since been destroyed, as not worth the duty. The second case was 
that of certain Dock officers taking a ecsk of molasses marked with 
the broad arrow, but which the Dock officers allege belonged to a parcel 
which had paid duty. This was charged against the Dock officers as a 
felony; and the parties were arrested and held to bail. The third 
case related to a charge of smuggling of pepper by a parish contractor 
employed to empty the Dock dust-bins. ‘The parties were arrested 
and held to bail; but the particulars of the charge have never been 
furnished, nor the information tried. The Report sums up by observing, 
“that in these three affecting nineteen persons, charges of smug- 
gling and felony, which must be considered of a criminal character, 
were not tried in due course of law, but left for a long period hanging 





over the heads of the parties, and made at last dependent on the termina- 


As to fines on shipping, they recommend the discontinuance of the prac- 
tice of detaining the ship or fining the owner, except in cases of fraud by 
the captain or chief mate, or “of such extensive preparations for fraud as 
to argue great negligence.” 

As to the bonding system, they recommend holding the warchouse- 
keeper liable for duties instead of the importer, with certain specified 
securities for protecting and limiting the warehouseman’s responsibility. 
They recommend to the serious consideration of the Government the ne- 
cessity of modifying the Warehousing Acts, so as to meet the exigencies of 
increased trade. 

As to passengers’ luggage, they see no reason why luggage should not 
be examined on board steamers, particularly large ones. 

Hours of attendance, they think, should be from seven a.m. to five p. m. 
out of doors, in summer, and in-doors from eight to four; a clerk to re 
main till eight p. m. to clear out ships. 

Simplification of entries of free goods. They notice several suggestions 
for this object, which they think it best “ simply to refer to the consider- 
ation of the Commissioners of Customs.” 

Codification. They state the law at present to be comprised under 
twenty-three acts of arliament, and an annual issue by the Commission- 
ers of about one hundred and twenty new rules. They recommend a 
Consolidation Bill to be brought in early next session, and the rules in 
force to be collected in one volume, and annually published. They 
express a hope that “ no Customs Bill, embodying any material change, 
will in future be introduced at a late period of the session.” 

They conclude with noticing a request made from some of the principal 
outports for establishing Local Boards, consisting of the local heads of de- 
partment, for deciding cases under 100/. ; also a suggestion that the land- 
ing officers might have discretionary power ‘to extend the credit on post 
entries to 100/.” 

They “ recommend these suggestions to the serious consideration of the 
Treasury.” 

The Proceedings of the Committee show, that on the 12th March re- 
solutions were proposed, to the effect, ‘‘ That the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms have abused the powers which the Legislature intrusted to them for 
the protection of the revenue; and that F. J. Hamel, Esq. ought not to 
continue to hold the situation of Solicitor to the Board.” The Committee 
deliberated, and adjourned. 

On the 15th March, the same resolutions put, and negatived on a divi- 
sion by 7 votes to 6. 

On the same day, an amendment was proposed, to the effect, “ That in 
the proceedings in the case of the Dock Companies the Board of Customs 
had shown a want of that due and proper inquiry and calm deliberation 
which such grave accusations against such highly respectable corporations 
demanded.” Negatived on a division, by 7 to 6. 

On the 24th May, resolution proposed, to the effect that a compromise 
having taken place between the Dock Companies and the Commissioners 
of Customs, the Committee consider that their Report should contain a nar- 
rative of the material facts of the case before them as between the parties 


tion of civil suits with their employers regarding the liability of goods to | and expressly admitted on both sides. Carried on a division, by 7 to 6. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 








11th June.—Draft report proposed by the Chairman. Ditto nes 

by Mr. Cornewall Lewis. Ditto proposed by Mr. Goulburn. The draft 

report proposed by the Chairman was agree to, and amendments made. 
Expenses of witnesses, 68/. 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 29. 

Partyversuips Disso.vEp.— Matthews and Co. Lower Seymour Street, surgeons— 
Taylor and Williams, Manchester, joiners— Simpson and Gilbert, Walsall, booksellers 
be and T. Skelton, Mount Tabor, Yorkshire, stone-delvers—Cheesbrough and 
Steel, Knottingley, Yorkshire, lime-burners—Huntsman and Corfield, Thrawl Street, 
Spitalfields, manufacturing chemists — Barron and Co. Mexbrough, Yorkshire, glass- 
bottle-manufacturers; as far as regards B. Rylands, J. and J. Tillotson, and J. 
Wilson—Shannon and Co. Newton Heath, Lancashire, manufacturers—Chesneau 
and Co. Leicester, oil-merchants—Greenwood and Sons, Burnley, millers; as far as 
regards James Greenwood—Braham, Brothers, Bristol, opticians—Taylor and Co. 
Leeds, milliners; as far as regards 8. Taylor—Cleaver and Ellis, Pembroke, drapers 
—Waterhouse and Midgley, Keighley, worsted-spinners—R. and J. Hammond, 
Chancery Lane, furniture-dealers— The North British Australasian Loan and Invest- 
ment Company, Aberdeen; as far as regards T. Shepherd. 

Bankrvurts.—Rosert Leanon and Epwarp Cuaries Curtis, Stratford, builders, 
to surrender July 8, August 12: solicitors, Newbon and Evans, Wardrobe Place, 
Doctors’ Commons; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Joun Wutrr- 
TAKER, Park Place, Mile-End Road, draper, July 8, August 12: solicitor, Mason, 
Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Hrnry 
Mur, Union Street East, Bishopsgate, ironmonger, July 12, August 10: solicitor, 
Boyle, Lincoln’s Inn; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street--Marrry Warp, 
Mark Lane, corn-merchant, July 7, August 9: solicitors, Wishaw, Gray’s Inn 
Square; Robinson, Hadleigh; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joun 
Brown Drew, Wittam’s Buildings, Old Street Road, carpenter, July 12, August 10: 
solicitor, Brown, Finsbury Place; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane— Wit- 
1am Dow xa, Leicester, grocer, July 9, 30: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; Hodg- 
son, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—Freperick HoLroyp, 
Leeds, twine-spinner, July 19, August 9: solicitor, Simpson, Leeds; official assig- 
nee, Hope, Leeds—Anprew Arxkivson, Dalton-in-Furness, Lancashire, tanner, 
July 12, August 4: solicitors, Haigh, Liverpool; Sale and Co. Manchester ; official 
assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—July 22, Lomer, London Street, merchant—July 22, F. Sadler, Fore 
Street, furnishing undertaker—July 20, Goldsmith, Benhall, Suffolk, corn-merchant 
—July 20, Steel, Fenchurch Street, tailor—July 20, Clark, Soham, Cambridgeshire, 
dealer in flour-—July 20, Moore, Lincoln's Inn New Square, lodging-house-keeper— 
July 22, Sherlock and Sutterby, Hulme, joiners—July 22, Waite, Leeds, cloth- 
manufacturer—July 28, M*Kerrow, Hull, draper—July 28, Frankish, Hull, linen- 
draper. 

Ceneuecaens— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 21, Monsarrat, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, wine-merchant--July 
21, Tarrant, High Holborn, bookbinder—July 20, Todd and Hobbs, Bath, ironmon- 
gers—July 27, Collins, Marlborough, draper—July 23, Herbert and Wrightson, York, 
hinendrapers—July 28, Frankish, Hull, draper. 

Deciarations oF Divipenps.—Jones, Strand, woollen-draper; first div. of 2s. 6d. 
July 1, and three following Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Lyons, Crip- 
plegate Buildings, umbrella-manufacturer ; first div. of 17s. on the separate estate, 
July 1, and three following Thursdays; Stanfeld, Basinghall Street— Hatch, Friday 
Strect, wholesale furrier; first div. of 2s. Sd. on Saturday next, and three subseqent 
Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane— Elliott, Aylesbury, grocer ; first div. of 2s. 6d. on 
Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Nerinckx, 
Great Portland Street, laceman ; first div. of 9d. on new proofs, on Saturday next, 
and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Northover, Cheapside, 
lint-manufacturer; third div. of 9d. on Thursday next, and three following Thurs- 
days; Graham, Coleman Street— Keele and Co. Riches Court, Lime Street, mer- 
chants ; first div. of 1s. on Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, 
Coleman Street—Sharp, Liverpool, merchant ; first div. of 6d. any Wednesday ; Tur- 
ner, Liverpool—Troughton, St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, merchant; div. of 5d. on 
account of first div. of 2s. 4d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcn Srqvestrations.—Howey, Edinburgh, commission-agent, July 6, 27— 
M‘Callum, Glasgow, brick-builder, July 6, 27—Campbell and Cruden, Glasgow, mer- 
chants, July 1, 28. 


























Friday, July 2. 

Partnersurps Drssotven.—Leyland and Bullins, Liverpool, bankers—Wiggins 
and Co. Aldgate, stationers; as far as regards R. Loder—D. and J. Carr, Warwick 
Street, St. James’s, woollen-drapers—Bossy and Douglas, Brunswick Place, City 
Road, medical practitioners— Haigh and Sons, Hudderstield, cotton-spinners ; as far 
as regards T. Haigh—Banks and Co. Friday Street, warehousemen— Price and Co, 
Keighley, Yorkshire, chemists—Hayter and Donaldson, Wood Street, warehouse- 
men- Stevens and Perrin, Myrtle Street, dyers—G. and J. Bailey, Wigan, inn- 
keepers—Goodier and Co. Manchester, warehousemen— Roberts and Co. Manches- 
ter, engineers—Stokes and Trewolla, Bath, plumbers—Vernon and Minshull, 
Bromsgrove, attornies—Glazebrook and Helsham, West Derby, Lancashire, sur- 
geons—J. and A. Broadbent, Oldham, waste-dealers—Priestly and Co. Liver- 
pool, general brokers—Loveridge and Brown, Brighton, haberdashers—W. and 
Hi. Matthews, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, flannel-manufacturers — Howarth 
and Co. Pudsey, Yorkshire, manufacturing-chemists—Nichols, Bramham, and 
Co. Leeds, cloth-finishers; as far as regards W. Brownbridge and W. Bramham— 
Wells and Ostler, Hull, commission-merchants—Paterson and Williamson, East 
Street, Finsbury Market, carpenters—Huxley and Co. Long Acre, ironmongers; as 
far as regards C. Huxley—Ashbee and Tuckett, Broad Court, Long Acre, lithogra- 
phers—Brenan and Co. Old Montague Street, Whitechapel, lard-retiners—E. and W. 
King, Tunbridge, carpenters—-Hinds and Sanderson, Bradford, Yorkshire, tailors— 
Hartley and Earnshaw, Colne, booksellers—Litherland and Lindsey, Salford, joiners 
—Cooper and Davis, West Smithfield, hay-salesmen— Wood and Hinchliffe, Peni- 
stone, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturers— Armitage and Co. Bradford, York- 
shire, dyers— Parkin and Co. Brotherton, Yorkshire, glass-manufacturers ; as far as 
regards S. Parkin—Eaton and Sons, Bishopsgate Street, house-decoratore ; as far 
as regards J. Eaton— Lewis and Co. Cardigan, dressmakers; as far as regards A. 
Lewis—Gibbons and Bethune, Faringdon, schoolmistresses— Martin and Co, Glas- 
gow, Martin and Co, Singapore, Batavia; as far as regards C. Carnie jun. 

Bankrupts.—Grorerk Woop Watrrr and Witt1am Henry Waker, Keele, 
Staffordshire, silk-throwsters, to surrender July 13, Aug. 3: solicitors, Stanier and 
Co. Newcastle-under-Lyne; Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham—Joun Morrram, Shrewsbury, hop-merchant, July 12, Aug. 
2: solicitors, Cooper and Broughall, Shrewsbury; Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Ricnarp Perry, Leeds, hatter, July 15, 
Aug. 13: solicitor, Upton, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Grorce Stanp- 
ERwIck and Co. Bristol, auctioneers, July 15, Aug. 12: solicitors, Whittington and 
Gribble, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Divipenps.—July 23, Harris and Burls, Hampstead Road, brewers—July 23, 
White and Bowler, Gloucester Street, Curtain Road, scaleboard-cutters—July (23, 
Heilbronn and Harrison, Great St. Helens, drysalters—July 23, Franklin, Great 
Marlow, innkeeper—July 23, Bridge jun. Warnborough, Hampshire, butcher—July 
23, Brett, Portsea, grocer—July 24, Hopkins, Croydon, grocer—Aug. 5, Wood, Bris- 
tol, provision-merchant—July 23, Duggan, Maryport, draper—July 23, Moore jun. 
South Hylton, Durham, merchant—July 23, Bird, North Shields, linen-draper— 
July 23, Greenhow jun. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, timber-merchant—July 27, W. and 8. 
Shaw, Saddleworth, timber-merchants—July 23, Meadowcroft, Rochdale, cotton- 
spinner—July 26, Rufford and Wragge, Stourbridge, bankers—July 23, Starkey, 
Huddersfield, woolstapler—July 23, Ackroyd, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner 
—July 23, Ackroyd, Batley, Yorkshire, carpenter—July 23, Wilkinson, Hudders- 
field, woollen-cloth-manufacturer. 

Crerriricates.— 7 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 23, Wetherfield, Gresham Street, scrivener—July 23, White and Bow- 
ler, Gloucester Street, Curtain Road, sealeboard-cutters—July 24, Dubbins, Col- 
chester, brewer—July 26, Iveson, Stokesley, Yorkshire, builder—July 27, Phillipps, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer—Aug. 4, Roberts, Aberystwith, draper—July 23, 
Davis, Abergele, Denbighshire, grocer—July 26, Johnston, Macclesfield, silk-manu- 
facturer—July 28, Bowrin, Walsall, currier July 28, Fearn, Birmingham, draper— 
July 26, Bates and Co. Halifax, engineers—July 26, Chamberlain, Uttoxeter, draper. 

_Deciaration or Divipenp.—Chadwick, Manchester, paper-manufacturer; first 
div. of 1s, 83d. July 7, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester. 

Scorcn SrquestRations.—Irvine, Glasgow, wine-dealer, July 5, 27—Baird, Ha- 

milton, grocer, July 7, 29--Henderson senior, Chesterhill, Haddington, cattle-sales- 











man, July 5, Aug. 2—Henderson, Soutra Mains, farmer, July 5, Aug. 2. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Triday, 
—_—_— anus | ED 
8 per Cent Consol ..sececeree.cereeerers shut | —— a | — | —_— — 
Ditto for Account .... . ++|luOjexd) 1005 100g | 1005 100) | 100) 
1 101 101 if 




















































































3 per Cents Reduced.... ++) Wo } log | ol 
34 per Cents ......++. «~| 104 10i§ | 104 104 104) | (108 
Long Annuities .......... -| oF | 6h | — |} of 6 — 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.... -| 224) 224) | 225 225 225 2255 
India Stock, 10) per Cent... «| shut — _—_— | —_i— 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem -| 72 pm. 69 | 72 69 69 | 7 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ..... 2.000000 00! 88 pm. 91 91 91 69 6 6|)6C88 
FPOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ...eseccceseeeee 5 p. Ct. 82 Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct. 107 
Belgian Ai 95 Mexican ....... ecccceccece 5 - a 
Ditto...... 234- bt — | = 
Brazilian .... 6=— it — —_ 
Buenos Ayres t— tt — —— 
Chilian .... &st=— 5 — | STh 
5- &— | 104} 
3— i—-/| — 
24-— w—=- |) — 
i= a 1183 
3 — 4} — | l0Q¢exd 
Ah 5 — 93} 
4A — 3a 49} 
aaieaiemea- ait — | 2ljexd 
Louisiana (Sterling). i5— Ditto (Passive) ......cccceceeeeecs | 
Maryland (Sterling)...... s- | Venezuela .......-eceseeeee 3b | 45) 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Caledonian .....-+eee+e+0+ 44} Australasian......s0.-esereeeee Sa 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. ° 67 British North American.. oe 61 
Eastern Counties ......... o« 104 Colonial ....6.ccecceeeeee 15} 
Great Northern ... 90 Commercial ef London... 26} 
Great South. and West. Ireland. . “a London and Westminster ., 3 
Great Western .....cccceseeecees Ys London Joint Stock...... —_— 
Hull and Selby .. —_ National of Ireland . _ 
Lancashire and Yorks s3g National Provincial... -— 
Lancaster and Carlisle 85 Provincial of Lreland.. —_ 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. lus Union of Australia, —_ 
London and Blackwall..... ..... cy Union of London... ....+.6+0+++ _ 
London and North-western ...... rset Mines— 
Midland .....ss-ce+ ° 734 Brazilian Imperial .........+++. —_ 
North British ... : Bay Ditto (St. John del Rey).. ee — 
Scottish Central........ 73 Cobre Copper ......... eee al 
South-eastern and Dover . ° 733 Nouveau Monde, .......+6s000+ A 
South-western ......+0seseeeeees 97 MISCELLAN EOVS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 75 Australian Agricultural 164 
York and North Midland ........ 524 Canada .... 5D 
Docxs— General Stes 2 
East and West India............. 159 Peninsular and Orienta ‘ 534 
London .. 132 Royal Mail Steam........+ee0e. 75h 
St. Katherine 87 South Australian .....+.66s0e0- 235 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 26th day of June 1852. 
IssUB DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .ecececceveeeeses £35,587 ,175 Government Debt, ......+..+ +++ £11,015, 100 
| Other Securities ...... ° 2,954,900 
Gold Cvin and Bullion 21,555,590 





Silver Bullion,........ "33,375 


£35,587,175 £35 587,175 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


+ £14,553,000 Government Securitics (in- 
3,077 44 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,574,526 












Public Deposits’ - 7,596,979 Other Securities. ......+.+eee08 ,755 395 
Other Deposits .......... «+ 12,534,028 Notes 14,244,620 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,368,098 Gold and Silver Coin.......... 455,508 

£39 330,019 £39 330,049 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividead Accts, 





‘ BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £98 0 0.. 0 0 06 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 iron, Welsh Bars..... 5 
New Dollars «eee O 4 10) | Lead, British Pig. 
Silverin Bars, Standard , © 5 ©} | Steel, Swedish Keg... 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 2, 
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s + | s. ’ s ‘. 
| Rye ...seee. 2to30 Maple..... 36t0 38 | Oats, Peed... 17 to 13 





| Barley ..... 24—26 White 3s6—40 Fine ., 15-19 
Malting .. 28—29 Boilers ... 40—42 Poland .,. 19—20 
Malt, Ord... 50—654 | Beans, Ticks. 32—~— 33 Fi 20—21 






Sut 
Fine ,, 24-25 





Super. New. 44— 48 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. Por the Week ending June 26. 
Wheat.... 408. 84. | Rye ....... 308, 4d R a1 
2 3 





Oats...+-. 20 2 





PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 10s. 0d. per doz. 


‘LOUR. 
Town-made ........+++ 
5 Carlow, 34. 6s. to 34, 9s. per cwt. 


Seconds . 















Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 36 — 39 | Bacon, Irish .......+..-per cwt. 54s, to 53 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 3 Cheese, Cheshire ...eeccecesens 42 = 6 
merican ........per barrel 19 — 22 Derby Plain ...... « sseeee 45 — 50 

ork 60 


ian . 9 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats anp LaapEennace.* SMITHFIELD.” 
a. «8.4 . d, 





é& & . a s @ ad «6, 4, Ssirurieco. 
Beef .. 2 8to3 Oto3 4 wo. 2 8403 Ctod O Friday. Mondsy 
Mutton 3 0—3 6—310 4... 3 O—3 8—4 O} Beasts. 777 ..... 3, 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 wore. 2 4—3 6—3 10/ Sheep «12,220 ...., 31,37 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 .1. 3 O—3 6—3 10 | Calves, 732 ..... 2 
Lamb.. 3 8—4 4-4 8 44—4 8—5 2) Pigs... 450...-. 620 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 





Kent Pockets.. 


. to 145s. [Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 134¢. 
Choice ditto .. 10 " 


— 252 | Wether and Ewe......... — 123 














Sussex ditto .. eo — 126 |Leicester Hogget and Wether. iz — 0 
F Pividendnéansante 30 — 290 |Pine Combing............+00++ +. WOE — 1 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. Smiruriecs. Whuirrcwaret, 
Hay, Good B26. to BAS. cecceccceee 75s. to dt. 
6 —70 . « 6 —72 
o-— 0 o- 
Clover ....+++ 98 —100 92 -100 
Wheat Straw 23 — 28 23 — 2 
GROCERIES. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 









Rape Oil .. .++sperewt. £111 6 |Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb.. 0s. 94. to 1s 9/, 
Refined .. 13 6 Congou, fine .....se00008 1 4 —m 1 7 

Linseed Oil 3 Pekoe, flowery........ oe L&mt @ 

Linseed Oil- ©. 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per ib 








Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to Sis Of 
Good Ordinary ........««++ 42 — #5» & 
Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 235. 4}4 

Os, Od, West India Molasses...... 111. 6d. to 13s. 64, 


Candles, per dozen 3 . 4d. 
Moulds (6¢. per doz.discount) 5s, 24. 
Coals, Hetton...... 6s. 


TOCB. ccocccccccreceereseeees 





ccvescecces Dt 
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AST SURRE Y ELECTION.— 
The CENTRAL COMMITTEE for securing the return 

of the Honourable P. J. LOCKE KING and THOMAS AL 
COCK, Esq. SIT DAILY at the BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, 


























at lower rates 












and all information may be had on appli- 








Southwark. Electors who have removed since the year 1846 
Committee without delay. 
R. and ad RU SSEL L and BURGON, Secretaries. 

ALLERY OF iLLUSTRATION, 
illustrating THE WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, 
PORTUGAL, and SPAIN, ncluding with the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO, is now e xhibiting daily. Afternoons, 3 o'clock. 
Seats, 3s. Doors open half an | an hour before each representation. 
BeMiINcHAM) MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

IN AID OF THE 
On the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. 
Under the especial patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the — ss of KENT. 
Presiden 
Vice- Presiden 
The Nobility and Gentry of the “Midland Counties. 
J.P. LE DS: AM, Chairman of the Committee. 
RR? Y AGRICULTURAL 
V SOCIETY of ENGLAND. 
LEWES MEETING 

the Public, at 2s. 6d.; ; the CATTLE YARD OPEN in the 
Evening, at 5s. 

Tuvrspay, Jury 15, the IMPLEMENT AND CATTLE 
at ls. By order *. the Council, 

AMES HUDSON, Secretary. 

_}, Hanov er Square, nail 24, 1852. 

EDICAL, INVALID, AND 
GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more 
than Three Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Policies— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly Fifty- 
eight Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the As- 

Healthy lives assured at home and abroad, 
than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 50 per cent on the premiums paid was added to 

Agents wanted. ‘ 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 

Fr. G. NEISON, Actuary. 
Cc. DOU Gi. AS SINGER, Sec retary. 
L VERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
ablished 1836 
8 and 10, Water Street, Liverpool, and 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London. 
Liability of proprietors unlimited. 

Midsummer policies should be renewed within fifteen days 
after the 2ith of June. The renewal receipts are in the 

Fire Insurance at home and abroad on liberal terms. 

Life Insurance in all its branches. 

Life policies, when taken out under table No. 2, have fixed 
out any liability of partnership to the assured, and at mode- 
rate premiums. 

Prospectuses 

BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
[YPERLAL 1 ‘LIFE IN SURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Deputy-Chairman—John Horsley Palmer, Esq. 

A New Scave or Premicms on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material 

Fovur-rirrus, or 80 per cent of the profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured; to an immediate payment in cash; or to the 

One-tuinp of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may re aain asa debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; by which means 
quired for 10004. 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of 502. and upwards, 
on the security of Policies effected with this Company for tne 
value. 

Secvriry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Compa- 
ny are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk 

Insvrances without participation in profits may be effected 
at reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
C LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND 

Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with 
this Society, and the Assured can reside in any part of Europe, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New 
without extra charge. 

FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and 
cent on the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or 
from 5i. to 12/. 10s. per cent on the sum assured. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the 
on the amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED 
will hereafter derive all the benefitsobtainable from a Mutual 
Office, with at the same time complete freedom from liabi- 
combining, in the same office, all the advantages of both 
systems. 

The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 
per annum 

Every description of Assurance may be effected, and for any 
sum from 50/. to 10,0004, 
with a Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Soviety's 
agents, or by a a line to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 


are earnestly requested to send their present addresses to the 
14, Regent Street.—The Grand Moving Diorama 
Evenings, 8 o'clock. Admission, Is. Stalls, 2s. 6d. Reserved 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
His Royal Highness the Prince ALBERT. 
The met” Hon. the Vora LEIGH. 
A L AL 
Wepwnespar, Jury M,the IMPLEMENT YARD OPEN to 
YARDS open to the Public, at 2s. ¢d.; and Fripay, Jury 16 
ESTABLISHED 1841, 
) 
Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 
surance of Diseased Lives. 
the policies at last Division of Profits 
on application to any of the Soc 5 t Agents in the country. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, Two Millions sterling; Reserved Funds,346,0002. 
hands of the agents. 
bonuses guaranteed to them, not contingent on profits, with- 
cation. 
SWINTON BOULT, Sec retary to the Company. 
Chairman—Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
reduction has been made at all ages below 50 years. 
reduction and ultimate extinction of fatare Premiums, 
15007. may be insured for the present outlay otherwise re- 
whole termof ife, when they have acquired an adequate 
incurred by members of Mutual Societies. 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Zealand, and in most parts of North and South America, 
the amount varied | ith the different ages, from 244 to 55 per 
Shareholders being now provided for, without intrenching 
lity, secured by means of an ample Proprietary Capital—thus 
exceeds 850,000/.; and the Income is now upwards of 136,000/. 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, 
£9, Great Russell etrect, Bloomsbury, London. 





$F 





| LIPS and Co.; 


ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 32, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars. 

GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq. Q.C. Chairman. 

Bonus.—Policies effected (on the profits scale) prior to the 
3Ist December 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the 
profits to be declared at the close of the year 1855, and appro- 
priated by addition to the pees reduction of premium, or 
payment in cash, as the assured may desire. 

JOHN KNOWL E s. Actuary and Secretary. 








> ~r 
IRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Directors. 
Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
William Bardgett, Esq. 1 Fenchurch Street. 
George Bevington, Esq. Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 
F. P. Cockerill, Shadwell, and Twickenham. 
George Cohen, 4. Shacklewell, 
Millis Coventry y. White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
John Drewett, 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq. 1, Princes Street, Bank. 
T. S. Girdler, Esq. 7, Tokenhouse Yard. 
H. L. Smale, Esq. Doctors’ Commons. 
Standing Counsel—H. Bellenden Kerr, Esq. 8, Old 
Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Solicitors—Messrs. M‘ Leod and Stenning, 13, London Street, 
Fenchurch Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, 
Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

This Institution was originally established under a different 
title in the year 1839, on the pli in of admitting the Assured 
to participate in four-fifths only of the profits; but the So 
ciety has since been remodelled so as to become a strictly 
“ Mutual Association.” 

The whole of the funds and property 
accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the 

The profits are divided annually among the 
and applied in reduction of the current 
thus constituting, in effect, an immediate ¢ 
the Assured. 

Half-credit Policies are granted o | terms unusually favour- 
able to the holders—the amount for which credit is given 
being gradually liquidated out of the profits. 

Two Tables of Rates have been computed: one entitling 
the Assured to participate in the profits after payment of 
five annual premiums; the other, considerably lower, in 
which the period of participation is deferred two years longer: 
the premium ultimately payable by the assured is, however, 
precisely the same, w hichever Table of Kates ¥ ay in the first 
instance be sclecte ‘a. 

General Meetings of the Members are held annually ; 
whom full and complete statements of the a and funds 
of the Society are submitted, and by whom the divisions of the 
om time to time declared. 

Annual General Meeting held on the 27th April last, 
a dividend of 30 per cent upon the current year’s premium 
was awarded to all Members who had made the requisite 
uumber of payments on their respective Policies. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
E. R, FOSTER, Resident Director. 


















Fowlers, and 





belong to, and are 
Assured. 

Policy -holders, 
r’s premium ; 
ash payment to 
























London, May Ist 1852 ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
* The Britannia “ Mutual Life Association " is altogether 
distinct from, and independent of, the Proprietary Office 


transacting business under the name of the “ Britannia Life 
Assurance Company.” The or connexion between the two 
establishments is, that their a rsare conducted on the same 
premises and by the same officers, by which means the entire 
disbursements of the Mutual Association are reduced to a 
small pe ree ntage on the rec eipts. 


[[ £4 L and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. Heat and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac- 
turers, 196, (opposite the Chapel, ) Tottenham Court } Read. 


7 YT . + 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden " n, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company’s Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
Liverpool. 































June 1, 1852. WILLIAM LATRD, General Manager. 

~ tae hl > ATT . ~ 
(JLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 

5 NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner ; 
Hooper Brothers; Batty and st; Croft and Innocent ; 
Petty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford 
and Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner 
Clayton, Bland, and Co.; Field, Roberts, and Barber ; A. Bra- 
den and Co. ; Hicks Brothers ; C. B. Williams and Co. ; Sterry, 
Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Hynam ; John 
Brewer ; and Retail, 1 Shopkeepers. Agents wanted ; 
apply to Mr. R. W OTHERSPOON, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
London Depot: Worneasroon, Mac Kay, and Co. 40, King 
William Street, City. 




























) knives, 7s. 





JICOLL’S ONE and TWO GUINEA | 


PALETOTS.—Many have assumed the use of the word 
Paletot, but the Sole Patentees and Originators of the design 
and material are H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchants and Army 
Clothiers, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET ; City Dépot, 
22, CORNHILL. 

This most useful and gentlemanly garment costs (for very 
hot weather) ONE GUINEA; but that at TWO GUINEAS 
is chiefly used in this climate, and kept ready for immediate 
use in great variety. As Agents are established in every 
principal Town in the United Kingdom, they are too nume- 
rous to detail in an ordinary advertisement. 

At CALCUTTA, D. WILSON and Co. represent Messrs. 
Nicoll ; at MADRAS, E. PF. SHAW ; at BOMBAY, J. PHIL- 
at the CAPE, J. BRUCE and Co.; at JA- 
eo J. FRANCIS and Co.; at MONTREAL, Canada, 

yw 


G. 
{ USTRALTA.—au who have recently 


returned and can give disinterested and valuable advice 
to others going out, concur in that given by the lecturer at 
the Society of Arts, viz.—‘ That the less emigrants took out 
with them, beyond strong arms, a stout heart, and as much 
cash as they could collect for their enterprise, the better.” 
(See Times, June 18th.) Keeping thisin view, Messrs. NI- 
COLL, of 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREEPT, or 22, CORN- 
HILL, have prepared a list of icles actually indispensable. 
This list or estimate has been carefully drawn up with the 
kind aid of gentlemen who have more than once made the 
voyage, and who assure Messrs. NICOLL that the numerous 
and cumbrous articles usually taken out can be (if afterwards 
needed) purchased cheaper 1 better at either Port Phillip or 
Sydney. These estimates may be had on personal applica- 
tion at the above address, or through this Firm's Agents in 
every principal town in the United Kingdom ; but to save 
trouble, it may be said that the goods therein described are of 
that durable and really useful character required for, and 
which comes within the compass of the means of first and 
second class, or (as they are better known) cabin and inter- 
mediate passengers. 



















' small) at 10s. 6d. 


puarte. .—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
14, Cornhill, London. The best wrought SILVER 
SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d. per ounce; 
Quee n's Pattern, 7s. 4d. r ounce. The following are the 
weights recommenced, but the articles may be had lighter 
or heavier at the same price per ounce— 
FIDDLE PATTERN. QUEEN'S PATTERN. 
0. 








r. &.d. £s.d oz. s d. £8.d. 

12 Table Spns. 30: -1015 0 12 Table Spns. 40at7 4..14 13 4 
12 Dessert do. 20at - 7 34) 12 Dessert do. 25 74.. 9 34 
12 Table Prks. 30 1015 0 | 12 Table Frks.40 74..144 134 
12 Dessert do. 20 - 7 34) 12 Dessert do. 25 74..9 34 
2 Gravy Spns.10 . 3118) 2GravySpns.l2 74.. 4 80 
1 Soup Ladle 10 » 3118 1 Soup Ladle a 74..4 80 
4 Sauce do...10 78.. 3168) 4 Sauce do.. 710. 4140 
4 Salt Spns. (gilt strong)l 00) 4 Salt Spns. strong gilt)2 20 
1 Fish Slice ......... +-2100 1 PFishSlice. 350 
12 Tea Spoons 10 78.. 3168 12 Tea Spoons li 710. 5 98 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs... 0150) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs... 1 50 


A Pamphiet, illustrated by wood engravings, and contain- 
ing the weights and prices of the various articles required in 
family use, may be had on application, or will be sent, post 
free, to any part of the British dominions. A. B. SAVORY 
and ‘SONS » Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank. Bank. 

- 
] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BU RTON has FOUR LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
have tended to make his estal lishment the mer “rs guished 
in this country. s. d. 
Bedsteads, from. 10 6 to 12 ° each. 
Shower Wa 8, from... 7 0 to 5 15 each. 
Lamps, Palmer’ 's,) from. 16to5 0 each. 
(All other kinds. at the same rate. 


Palmer's Candles,..... 
EA-URNS, OF LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London made TEA- 
URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, many 
of which are registere d) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, from 27s. to 6. 


YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied enortment of TABLE CUTLERY in she world, 

all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largceness 
of the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen; desserts, to mate h, 9s.; if to 
balance, Is. per dozen extra; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; larger 
sizes, in proportion, to 25s. per dozen; if extra fine, with 
silver ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per 
dozen ; desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair ; black horn table- 
id. per dozen ; desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black 
wood handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; table 
steels, from ls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert 
knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 
plated fish carvers, in existence. Also a large assortment of 
RAZORS, PENKNIV SCISSORS, &c. of the best quality. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, 
iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4and 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 


Ae Pl y a x 

\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successfal man - 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercacre, Binoxey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 


ca ah ’ . Y 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent uf the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate femules, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixneroap and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,’ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


y .TT 

] EAUTIFUL HAIR.—Th>? successful 

results of the last half-century have proved beyond ques- 
tion that ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is endowed with 
singularly nourishing powers in the growth and restoration 
of the Human Hair, and when every other known specific has 
failed. It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of 
the head, nourishes the hair in its embryo state, accelerates 
its growth, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, su itin 
maturity, and continues its possession of healthy vigour, silky 
softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of 
human life. Its operation in cases ‘of baldness is peculiarly 
active. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; or family bottles (equal to four 
and double that size, 21s. On the wrapper 
of each bottle are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil" in 
two lines.—Sold by A. Row tanp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
«plery years’ dyspepsia, “nervousness, 

asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick - 

ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”"—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for * 
all climates, and with full instructions—ilb. 2s. 9d.; 2lbs. 
4s. 6d.; 518. L1s.; 120bs. 228.; super-refined, 5ibs. 22s. ; L0lbs. 
3°s. T ne olbs. and 12lbs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-offce order. Du Barny and Co. 77, Regent Strect, 
London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly; Hedges 
and Butler, 155, Regent Street ; also at 330 and 451, Strand; 
54, Upper Baker Street ; 5, Eccles Street , Pimlico. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS are SUPERIOR REMEDIES for BAD LEGS 
and all kinds of WOUNDS.—The superior sales of these in- 
valuable medicines in every pert of the civilized world is the 
most convincing proof of their efficacy in curing Bad Legs, 
Old Wounds, Serofula, and Diseases of the Skin. Thousands 











6jd. per Ib. 
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' of persons suffering from these dreadful maladies have been 


| 


cured by their use after every other means had failed , and it 
is a fact beyond all doubt, that there is no case, however bad, 
obstinate, or long standing, but may shortly be ‘cured by these 
wonderful medicines; therefore the afflicted should imme- 
— try Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. Sold by all 

Druggists, and at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 
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July 3, 1852. 
“PAv-v E-VIE.”"—A PURE PALE 


4 BRANDY, possessing all the virtues of the finest 
COGNAC without its acidity, and atonly half its price. In 
French bottles, 30s. per dozen, bottles included ; or lds. by the 
Imperial Gallon 
HENRY BRETT and CO 

Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn 
HE WINES of FRANCE and GER- 
MANY have been carefully gathered in their respective 
localities by JAMES CAMPBEL for Sale at the REGENT 
STREET WINE-CELLARS, where, with all other Fi 
Wines, they can be obtained by Families at Moderate Prices 
Attention is particularly directed to a fine BORDEAUX 
WINE at 28s. per dozen, in one, two, or three dozen cases, 
which, with the bottles, are included in the cost now de- 
scribed by the proprietor, whose reputation has been appre- 













ciated by the public in his City Establishment during the last | 


twenty-five years 

Post-office orders, remittances. or town references, should 
be addressed to JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent Street, 
London 


y Yr , “st ° _ ’ . 
,VERYTHING for the TOILET at ME- 
4 CHI’S MANUFACTORY, 4, LEADENHALLSTREET.— 
Superior Hair, Nail, Tooth, Shaving, and Flesh Brushes, 
Clothes and Hat Brushes, Combs, Washing and Shaving Soaps, 
various Nail and Corn Instruments, Razors, Razor Strops, 
and Paste, and Shaving-powder, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
s, with or without fittings, in Russia Leather, 
Rosewood, and Japan-ware. Ladies’ Com- 
s Pocket-books elegantly fitted, also Knitting 
2nvelope-cases, Card-cases, Note and ( ake Baskets, 
beautiful Inkstands, and an infinity of récherché articles not 
to be equalled. 
YAUTION.—SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
/ POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's latest 
Notes, as well as several of the principal Poems them- 
selves, being all Copyright, Printers and Publishers are 
hereby cautioned against violating the said Copyright, 
and the Public are warned that no work published 
under the title of The J’ectical Works of Sir Waltei 
Scott is complete, unless it be published by Roperr 
Capett, or Apam and Cnarves Biack, Edinburgh. 






NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTIHLOR OF “ THE 
SCARLET LETTER,” Xe. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. to be had at all Libraries 
in Town and Country. 
YHE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By 
Narnanrer HawtTHorne. 

* A story of great power, W hich will rivet the interest 
of thousands. There is an infinite fund of stern 
philosophic truth in these sketches of a Socialist Arca- 
dia.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193; Piccadilly, 


SECOND VOLUME OF DR. SCORESBY'S 
MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS, 
Now ready, in 8vo, with numerous Llustrations, price 
lés. cloth, 

\ AGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS, 
4 Vol. II. Comprising Terrestrial-Unduction, with 
the Distribution and Changes of the Magnetism of Iron 
Ships, and the Errors in the Compass produced thereby. 
By the Rev. W. Scorrsny, D.D. F.R.S.L. and E. 
Member of the Institute of France, &e. 

*,.* Vol. I. price Ms. may still be had, 
London: Loxemay, Brows, Green, and Lonomans, 
Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 25s, 

a Second Edition of the 

IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

4 LORD JEFFREY. By Lord Cocknvry, One of 
the Judges of the Court of Session. 

“ Our expectations on taking up these volumes were 
very high, and they have not been disappointed. The 
book contains a variety of excellent matter, and the 
letters of Lord Jeffrey will heighten the respect that 
attaches to his name.”— Athenaum. 

* Taken altogether, this is a most pleasing and satis- 
factory book.” — Exraminer. 

* One of the letters we would fain give entire, as not 
only one of the best in the volume, but one of the 
piest pieces of epietolary writing in the languag 
Literary Gazette. 
A. & C. Brack 


“TOURIST’S COMPANION THROUGH NORTH 
WALES 











Just published, price 5s. with coloured Map, and 
52 beautiful Illustrations, 
HE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 
of NORTH WALES. By Jownw Hicktry. Being 
the Fifth Edition of Hemingway's Panorama, with re- 
visions and additions. 

** We cordially recommend this useful and interest- 
ing manual to the favour of all tourists.”—Jlorning 
Herald. 

* This is a delightful and most complete Guide.”— 
Morning Post. 

** This Guide is capitally got up. The information, 
as we know from our own experience, is both compre- 
hensive and accurate.”—Art Journal. 

** This is all that a handbook for tourists should be.” 
— Critic. 


“ This Guide is an old favourite under a new and | 


very ornamental dress.”— Cambridge Advertiser. 

“This as a Guide-book is most complete.”—Ro- 
chester Gazette. 

London: Whittaker, Simpkin, Longman, Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. and Groombridge and Sons; and 
George Prichard, Chester; and sold at all Railway 
Stations. 





THE HOLY LAND. 
Just published, Second Edition, corrected and 
enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE LAND OF THE MOKNING; 
a Record of Two Visits to Palestine. By H. B. 
Wurraker Cuvrton, M.A. Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Chichester, and late 
Preacher of the Charterhouse. 

“Mr. Churton’s volume may be recommended es- 
pecially as a book for families, who will find nothing 
in it to offend, and much to quicken and deepen the 
spirit of true religion. The work contains maps, and 
some well executed illustrations.”—Christian Observer. | 

“ The volume is pervaded by a spirit of deep piety, 
and it will be an agreeable and profitable companion to 
all students of the sacred volume. Its details are, 
t.. ughout, most interesting; and the engravings by 
w 4 itis illustrated are in all cases extremely well 
exec: ted and in many instances are eminently beauti- 
ful. We should si,. that from the elegance of the 
volume it would be a very appropriate gift to young 
persons of piety, who are habitual students of the Bible.” | 
—English Review. 

London : T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly, 


dinburgh; Loxeman & Co. London. 


England. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


In post 8vo. (pp. 596,) price 12s, 


MANUAL OF MINERALOGY ; 


OR THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM; 


CONTAINING 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPARATE 
SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 


By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 


Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in Queen's College, Cork. 


«A copious and able compilation ; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the 
latest date, but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of mineralogy with geology 


and the singular questions that geology embraces. 


Spectator. 


** There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy which must recommend it to every one pursuing 


this branch of science. 


Particular attention has been paid to the crystallographic and chemical characters of 


each mineral, and the analyses given are more extensive, and selected with more care, than those to be found in 
any work on mineralogy in the English language.” — Atheneum. : ; if - 
* One of the best elementary works on mineralogy lately published in our language.”—Edinburgh New Philo- 


sophical Journal, 





In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s. the Fourrn Eprrton of 


WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, NOTEs, 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


BY ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 


BY J. R. M*CULLOCH, Esq. 


AND SUPPLEMENTAL 


DISSERTATIONS, 


This edition contains elaborate notes on our Monetary System, the Repeal of the Corn and Navigation Laws, 


our Colonial Policy, &e. 


The Index extends to 50 closely-printed pages, affording facilities in the consultation of the work which no other 
edition possesses to nearly so great an extent. 
when he fell into any, are corrected; most of the improvements made in his science 
since his time are recorded ; and the work is not only adapted to our age, but is a history of past aberrations, and 


** Adam Smith's errors, 


of the progress towards truth. 


Mr. M‘Culloch’s great attainments are too well known to make any work he pub- 


lishes require any other notice er recommendation than such a brief description as we have now given of the con- 
tents of this.”— Economist. 





In a handsome volume, strongly half-bd. in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout, with numerous additional Maps, and an 


Index of 60,000 Names. 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of geographical research; and, 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with any 


work of its class. 


** We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ 
boast. Not avillage nor a rivulet rendered famous by victory 
of the adventurous traveller 
curacy, has been omitted in the Maps. * . 
proved plan, with a faithful enumeration of latitudes and longitudes. 


which comprehends every discovery of which the present century can 
not a single hamlet jotted down in the itinerary 
not a single spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could determine with ac- 
To crown the whole, there is a superb Index, upon the most ap- 
This ‘ Atlas’ ought at once to supersede all 


other works of the kind, and we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with the duty of education to ac- 


cept it as their standard of correctness. 


No one, either in pursuit of truth on his own account, or attempting to 


direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.”—United Service Gazette, 22a 


February 1851, 





In a thick volume, royal 8vo. price 30s. 


TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS. 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES, 


Containing Logarithmic Sines and Tangents, to every Second of the Circle, with Arguments 


By ROBERT SHORTREDE, F.R.AS. &c. Captain R.E.LC.S 


Late First Assistant in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 


in Space and Time. 





*,* Tables to this extent are to be found in England only in the unwieldy and costly volume of the late Mr 


Michael Taylor, 1792, 





Also, by the same Author, price 12s, 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES. 


CONTAINING LOGARITIMS TO NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 120,000. 
Numbers to Logarithms from -0 to 1-00000, to Seven Places of Decimals; Tables with Centesimal 
and Decimal Arguments for finding Logarithms and Antilogarithms as far as Sixteen and Twenty-five 
Places; Tables to Five Places, for finding the Logarithms of the Sums and Differences of Antilogarithms ; 
also Tables for Barometric and Thermometric Heights; together with several other Tables of frequent 


use, 


*.* The Table of Antilogarithms is for the first time presented in a compact and symmetrical shape. The 
original, by Mr. James Dodson, 1742, is in an inconvenient form, and has long been scarce. 

The extension of the common Logarithmic Table from 108,000 to 120,000, and the new facility for obtaining 
Logarithms to a large Number of Places, it is believed, will be extremely useful. 





In 4to. price 3/. 3s. with 117 Wood-cuts, and 33 Engravings on Steel, 


ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE. 


WITH NOTES ON TILE ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES, 


By ALAN STEVENSON, LL.B. F.R.S.E. M.1L.C.E. 


Engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board. 


“ Replete with interest to the engineer.”— Nautical Magazine. ; 
* Altogether we consider this work a valuable addition to one of the most important branches of practical 


science, and deserving a place in the library of every engineer.”—Newton's London Journal of Arts. 


“To sum up the contents of this volume in a few words is not easy. The works of the erection itself are in 


their details so judicious and complete, that we believe it will remain for many a day the pattern Lighthouse of 
The illuminating apparatus exhibits the resources of modern science —mechanies and optics—pro- 
foundly thought out and successfully applied to the ends of commerce and humanity.” — Atheneum. 


“ We embrace the earliest opportunity of returning to Mr. Stevenson's elaborate work on Skerryvore Light- 


house and Lighthouse Illumination, and the more so as we think the subject of which it treats is one of the 


zreatest practical importance, and one which ought to be far more generally studied than it is by naval officers. 
‘he great advantage of the refracting apparatus over the reflecting was first made generally known in Great 


Britain by an able report by the author of the present werk. : r ts to th 
volume before us, which is so abundant in material, that we cannot hope to do anything like justice to it within 
the straitened bounds at our disposal.”— Nautical Standard and Steam Navigation Gazette. 


In the present we must confine our-elves to the 


““ What Mr. Stevenson calls * Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses’ may more rightly be called another 


work, and one not less important nor valuable than the account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse. We must now shu 
up Mr. Stevenson's book, though we could very well take more from it, for it is full of new and useful matter.”— 
Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 


“‘Mr. Stevenson, while treading in the footsteps of Smeaton and his father as historians of their great works, 


has largely availed himself of the progress which has taken place in the art of engraving. On no part of his work 
has Mr. Stevenson been more lavish of this useful and instructive adjunct to a pregnant text than in the treatise 
which he devotes to the curious subject of the Illumination of Lighthouses. 
bring a disquisition so profound and such an array of mathematical science within the grasp of the unlearned. 
It needs, however, but an uninstructed glance at these pages to show that when the engineer rests from his ar- 
chitectural labours he has further difficulties to encounter and problems to solve which require an extraordinary 
combination of theoretical and practical skill. The Promethean task remains, to which the construction of the 
corporeal frame is but subsidiary.”— Quarterly Review. 


No such assistance, indeed, can 


| Apa and Cartes Brack, Edinburgh. Lonomayx, Brown, Green, and Loxomans, London. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


[July 3, 1852. 





Third Edition, carefully revised, price Six Shillings, cloth, 


THE PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY ; 


A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to her Majesty’s Household. 
WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
London: WM. S. ORR and Co. 2, Amen Corner; JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


COMPLETION OF MACGILLIVRAY’S BRITISH BIRDS. 


In 5 vols. demy 8vo. price 2/. 10s. cloth lettered, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 


INDIGENOUS AND MIGRATORY. 


Including their Organization, Habits, and Relations ; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature ; an Account 
of the principal Organs of Birds, and Observations relative to Practical Ornithology. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS AND WOOD-CUTS, 
By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. F.R.S.E. Professor of Natural History, King’s College, Aberdeen. 


The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of this work, completing the History of the Feathered Tribes, 
are now ready for publication, price 18s. each volume. 


London: WM. S. ORR and Co. 2, Amen Corner. 


BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
A Series of Books in all Branches of Literature and Science, adapted for Popular 
and Family Reading. 


OR 1848. 














Just ready, Second Edition, containing the Latest Information from the Gold Country, 


THE GOLD REGIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


A Descriptive Account of the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia ; with Particulars 


of the Recent Gold Discoveries. 





By SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 





TEN YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 
By the Rev. D. MACKENZIE, M.A. 
With an Introductory Chapter, containing the Latest Information regarding the Colony. 








By the Same Avruor, just returned, 


THE GOLD 


TO THE AUSTRALIAN 


A VISIT 


DIGGER. 


GOLD FIELDS. 


With Remarks and Hints for intending Emigrants, and the latest accounts of the Condition of the Colony. 
By the Rev. DAVID MACKENZIE, Author of “ Ten Years practical Experience in the Colony.” 
W. 8. ORR and Co. London. 





In a few days will be published, 
\ ONEY AND MORALS: a Book for 


the Times. By Jomn Lator. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
ondon : Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 





Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HE POLICY OF RETALIATION, 
AND ITS PROBABLE EFFECT ON THE 
CONSUMER, PRODUCER, AND SHIPOWNER. 
By WituraM Patrick Apam. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “* MIRIAM,” &c. 
Just published, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
ARLSWOOD; or the Lights and 
4 Shadows of the Anglican Church. A Tale for 
the Times, and all Time. By CnHartorre ANLEy, 
Author of “ Miriam,” “Influence,” &c. 
London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


BEST CHEAP NORTH WALES GUIDE-BOOK. 
Fifth Thousand, price 3s. with coloured Map and 


Illustrations, 
XCURSIONS IN NORTH WALES. 
By Jonny Hick.ry. 
London: Whittaker, Simpkin, Longman, Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. and Groombridge and Sons ; and George 
Prichard, Chester ; and sold at all Railway Stations. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF FRANCE, 
This day, with nT post 8vo. 12s. 
ANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
FRANCE: being a Guide to Normandy, Brittany, 
the Rivers Seine, Loire, Rhone, and Garonne; the 
French Alps, Dauphine, Provence, and the Pyrenees: 
with Descriptions of the Principal Routes, Railways, 
the Approaches to Italy, the Chief Watering Places, 
&c. A New and Revised Edition. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR TOURISTS. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
ay ed Illustrated with beautiful Wood Engravings 
y Thomas Gilks, from Original Sketches. 
CENERY AND POETRY OF THE 
ENGLISH LAKES. By Cuarves Mackay, LL.D. 
Also, in crown 8vo. price 14s, handsomely bound, 
FALLS, LAKES, and MOUNTAINS of NORTH 
WALES. By Miss Cosretio. Illustrated with up- 
wards of Seventy Views from Original Sketches by D. 
H. M‘Kewan; engraved on Wood and Lithographed 
by T. and E. Gilks. 
vondon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 














This ‘sk 8vo. lis, 
N the DISEASES of the KIDNEY: 
their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. With 
an Introductory Chapter on the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Kidney. By Grorck Jounson, M.D. 
London, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and Assistant-Physician to King’s College Hospital. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day is published, price ls. 6d.; by post, 2s. 
THROAT DEAFNESS, “AND ON THE 
PATHOLOGICAL CONNEXIONS OF THE 

THROAT and EAR, reprinted from Deafness Practi- 
cally Illustrated, by James Yrarstey, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
Eng. Aural Surgeon to her late Majesty the Queen Dow- 
ager, and Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, 
Sackville Street. 

Joun Cuvacuttt, Princes Street, Soho; and all 
Booksellers. 








Now ready, complete in 8 vols. price 4/. 4s. bound, 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Acnes SrrickLtanp. New, Revised, 
and Cheaper Edition. Embellished with Portraits of 
every Queen. 


* No one can be said to possess an accurate know- | 


ledge of the history of England who has not studied 
this truly national work, which, in this new edition, 
has received all the aids that further research on the 
part of the author, and of embellishments on the part 
of the publishers, could tend to make it still more valu- 
able, and still more attractive, than it had been in its 
original form.”— Morning Herald. 
Coisurn and Co, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 
Geasuss AND CO’/S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 
HE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS. 
By Miss Parpor. 3 vols. 8vo, with fine Por- 
traits, 42s. 

** A work of high literary and historical merit. Asa 
personal narrative Miss Pardoe’s admirable biography 
possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained 
interest.”—John Bull. 


I. 
APT. MACKINNON’S ATLANTIC 
AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 
2 vols. 21s. 

“Captain Mackinnon’s Sketches of America are 
perhaps the best that have appeared since the work of 
Captain Marryat, and they are far more candid and 
impartial.” — Observer. 

11. 
ISTORY OF THE BRITISH CON- 
QUESTS IN INDIA. By Horace Sr. Joun. 
2 vols. 2ls. 

“* A fair and accurate narrative of the political his- 
tory of British India, evidently written after careful 
study and laborious research.”—Literary Gazette. 


Iv. 
IVE YEARS AT NEPAUL. 
By Captain Tuomas Smiru. 2 vols, 21s. 
“ This interesting work forms a most complete and 
graphic delineation of Nepaul and Nepaulese affairs.” 
—John Bull, 


v. 
OLONEL LANDMAN’S ADVEN- 
TURES AND RECOLLECTIONS, 
2 vols. 21s. (Just ready.) 


vi. 
M Y PAUL A Tale. 


2 vols. 
** Amy Paul will become one of the favourite novels 
of the season.”’— Atlas. 
** The execution of this story is very remarkable.”— 
Spectator. 
** A tale of very considerable merit.”— Observer. 


Vil. 


ARY SEAHAM. 
3 vols. 


**A novel which will add to Mrs. Grey’s literary re- 
putation.”— Globe. 


By Mrs. Grey. 


Vit. 


: oe LOST INHERITANCE. 
A Novel. 3 vols, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CXCV.—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS 

intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to 
the Publishers IMMEDIATELY. 

*,* The Article on INVESTMENTS for the WORK- 
ING CLASSES, by W. R. Gree, Esq. in No. 194, will 
be published separately in a few days, price 1s. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 39, Paternoster 
Row. 


I\PYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXI. is published this day. 
ConTENTS : 
1. Art and Nature under an Italian Sky. 
2. Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan. 
3. New Reformation in Ireland. 
4. Count Mollien—the Finance Minister of Napc- 
leon. 
5. Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey. ’ 
j. Contemporary History—Mr. Roebuck and Miss 
Martinean. 
- Lady Theresa Lewis’s Clarendon Gallery. 
. Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party. 
Postscript—the General Election. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
THE WESTMINSTER RKEVLEW, 
New Series, No. III. price 6s. Annual Sub- 
seription, when paid to the Publisher in advance, L/.; 
or if the work be delivered by post, 1/. 4s. 
Contents or No, III, Jury 1852. 
1. Secular Education. 
England’s Forgotten Worthics. 
The Future of Geology. 
Lord Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review. 
The Tendencies of England. 
The Lady Novelists. 
The Political Life and Sentiments of Niebuhr. 
The Restoration of Belief. 
9. Sir Robert Peel and his Policy. 
10. Contemporary Literature of England. 
11. Contemporary Literature of America. 
12. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
13. Contemporary Literature of France. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand. 


IF RASER’S MAGAZINE for Juty, 
1 Price 2s, 6d. or by post, 3s. Contarns: 

| 1. Chalmers. 5. The Government Scl.o_1 
2. Sketches of Rome under of Mines. 
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the Pope and the Re-| 6. Niebuhr. 
public. B¢ an Eye-| 7. Autobiography of Cap- 
Witness. tain Digby Grand. 


Part I. | 
3. Yama and the Disciple. | 
From the Sanskrit. By | 8. Fish Tattle. 
Dr. Bowring. | 9 The General Assembly 
4. Hypatia; or New Foes | of the Kirk. 
| with an Old Face. By | 10. The Training Schools 
} the Author of ‘ Yeast.’ | of Price’s Patent Can- 
| Chapters XIII. and dle Company. 
XIV. ll, The Government and 
| the Elections. 


| London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Chaps. XV. and XVI. 





On July Ist, No. XIX. price 3s. 6d. of the 
yor RNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
e MEDICINE. 
Edited by Forses Winstow, M.D. 
CONTENTS : 
1. The Overworked Mind. 
Dr. Williams on Insanity. 
Magic, Witcheraft, and Mesmerism. 
- Mental Physiology. 
. State of Lunacy in England. 
. Private and Public Asylums. 
Dr. Webster’s Notes of a Visit to the French 
Lunatic Asylums. 
- Mental Dynamics. 
9. Bethlem Hospital. 
10. Colney Hatch Asylum. 
11. Case of Mrs. Cumming. ° 
12. The Election of the Medical Superintendent of 
Bethlem. 

13. Mortality and Insanity in Separate Plan Prizons 

in England and America. 

London: Joun Cuvrcuitt, Princes Street, Soho. 


M & BENTULE Y’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS FOR JULY. 


2 


i 











I. 

THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE, Part 
II. The MONUMENTS of EGYPT, and their 
VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. 
By the Rev. Caarces Forster, Rector of Stisted, 
Essex. 8vo. (Immediately. 


Il. 
BLONDELLE; a Tale of the Times. 


Post 8vo. [On Monday. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
III. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE RIGHT HON. HENRY LORD LANG- 
DALE, late Master of the Rolls. By Tuomas Dur- 
rus Harpy, Esq. Keeper of the Records, Tower. 2 

vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


IV. 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES. 


By M. Gvuizor, Author of ** Corneille and his Times.” 
8vo. lis, 
v 


WOMAN'S LIFE. By Ente Caren, 
Author of “ The Birthright.” 3 vols. 


vi. 
;OUR ANTIPODES. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel Munpy. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Iilus- 
trations. 42s, 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Strect, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
| London: Printed by Josera Crayton, of 320, in the Stranc, 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josrew 
Crarron, No. 10, Crane Court, in t'e Parish of St. PD 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Publisied 
by the aforesaid Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wellington Stree’, 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 
Middlesex.—Sarvapay, 3d Jury 1852. 
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